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turists in the proper sense of the term. He drew a distinction, | to embroil themselves still further in the quarrel. They have 
very necessary to be remembered—but which the “farmer's | probably discovered, not only that the Non-Intrusionists are 
friends” would gladly keep out of sight—between the owner of | slippery allies at a contested election, but that much of the excite- 
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nution of exports is no longer taken as the criterion of prosperity; | subject of remark elsewhere; and the other Parliamentary business 
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tion of exports has been coincident with decrease of production, : 

“short time,” and ruinous losses. How is this? The home 
demand has fallen off to an extent which even an addition 
of two millions to the exports will not cover. But is that 
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The Vestal frigate had arrived at Talifax; and it was believed 
there that a considerable body of troops would soon follow in 
transports, and proceed to New Brunswick. A good deal of un- 
easiness prevailed respecting the Boundary dispute. 





Tue Corn-Laws. 

Numerous petitions in favour of and against the Corn-laws have 
been presented to both Houses of Parliament. One from Liverpool 
demands particular notice. It’ was presented to the Lords on Monday, 
by the Earl of CLARENDON ; who stated that it bore the signatures of 
more than 1.500 persons connected with the trade of Liverpool, who 
represented a capital of thirty millions sterling: moreover, a majority 
of the petitioners were Conservatives; they did not pray for a total 
repea! of the Corn-laws, but for such an alteration as would remove the 
evil effects of the existing scale of duties, and at the same time secure 
just protection to the agriculturists. 

On several occasions brief discussions or rather conversations on 
the Corn-laws have taken place in the House of Lords. The Marquis 
of WesiminstTer, the Duke of CLEVELAND, and the Earl of Rapnor, 
have declared in favour of an alteration of the laws; which Lord Asn- 
BuRTON, the Duke of Ricumonp, and the Duke of BuckincHam 
earnestly deprecated, maintaining that the existing system works well 
for all classes. In the course of one of these conversations, the Duke 
of BuckincHaM made use of an expression which has excited much 
remark. Lord Rapvor having presented a petition from agricultural 
labourers against the Corn-laws, and having stated that the petitioners’ 
wages were 9s. a week, the Duke of BuckinGHAmM is reported to have 
said, “ Jf they are so well paid, what cause of complaint have they 
against the Corn-laws?” [The Duke of Buckingham has denied that 
he used this expression, which was attributed to him in all the morning 
papers. | 

Mr. VILLIERS was prevented by indisposition from bringing forward 
his motion in the House of Commons on Tuesday, according to his 
notice: but on Wednesday evening, though still very unwell, he ap- 
peared in his place and moved, 

“ That the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the Act 9th George 1V. regulating the importation of 
foreign grain.” 

In the opening of his speech, Mr. Villiers apologized for the post- 
ponement which had arisen from his indisposition; an excuse which 
he might still plead, but fearing that it might occasion inconvenience to 
some who expected the discussion this week, he determined at all 
events to delay it no longer— 

« This, however,” said Mr. Villiers, “ only adds to the many considerations 
that now present themselves to my mind for deeply regretting that it is still in 
my hands to make this proposition tothe House. This question is now assum- 
ing a very serious aspect; it is engaging the attention as it is affecting the in- 
terest of the great mass of the people; and, whatever the House may think, 
questions of this character, bearing as they do upon the commerce, employ - 
ment, and condition of the people, outweigh every other, in the interest which 
it excites among them. I wish, therefore, it was in the hands of those who 
had more power to do justice to the question, and still more with those who 
had power to do justice to the people.” 

He had hoped that the landowners, in consideration of the deep dis- 
tress now pervading and bearing down the productive part of the po- 
pulution, would have given some sign of an intention to relax the 
rigours of the Corn-law: but three months of the session had passed 
away, and not a whisper of such an intention had been heard. On the 
contrary, the same querulous note had been sounded in another place 
respecting agitation, and the same ill-placed and haughty observations 
on the subject of it; while in the House of Commons an attempt had 
been made to procure something like evidence in favour of the Corn- 
laws, by petitions which rather proved the influence of the landlords 
on their tenantry and dependents. Notwithstanding these indications 
of determination to oppose his motion, he called upon the House of 
Commons to review the grounds on which it had been decided last ses- 
sion that the Corn-laws worked well,—a bold conclusion, as he thought, 
to pronounce then, but which it would require greater boldness to re- 
peat ; though he was aware that there were people who talked of the 
laws not so much as a necessary evil, but as conferring a positive ad- 
vantage on the community. It seemed almost a mockery of those 
whom they were elected to represent, to produce arguments and facts 
in proof of the proposition that abundance of the prime essential of life 
gave a greater command over the other necessaries of life, whilst dear- 
ness and scarcity ceteriorated the condition of all. But it was neces- 
sary to perform the task, as a sort of mystery had been thrown around 
the question, which many were beginning only to comprehend in its 
simplicity. 

He proceeded to review the history of Corn-law legislation; the 
main object of which was to limit the quantity of corn imported from 
abroad so as to maintain a high price at home. There had been three 
attempts to settle the Corn-question—in 1804, in 1815, and 1828. The 
first bill was obtained by Mr. Western on a statement that if foreign corn 
were allowed to come in, our lands would go out of cultivation, and the 
peasantry thrown out of employment: but from the passing of that bill 
to the conclusion of the war the ports were never closed, and yet the 
rent of land advanced 300 per cent. The bill of 1815 was introduced 
in order to keep the price of corn as high when the currency was sound 
with bank-notes redeemable in specie, as during the period of deprecia- 
tion and the Bank Restriction Act: that law was carried amidst the 
curses of the people, and expired without support from its original friends. 
Then came the law of 1828, with its sliding scale; and though some 
thought it worked well, he was satisfied that itshad produced nothing 
but evil. It was injurious to the agriculturis, tthe cultivator of the 
soil; between whom and the owner of the land there was not a com- 
munity or identity of interest—- 

“ There was no more necessary connexion between the agriculturist and the 


, Jandowner than between the owner of a house and the business which was car- 


fiedpnin that house. No one would think of confounding the owner of the 
house with the trade which was carried on in it ; no one would think of confound- 
ing-the merchant who carried on business with his banker of whom he might 
Free money. There was the same distinction between them as there was 

etween the manufacturer and the person of whom he purchased the raw mate- 
al...» 1 terests were perfectly distinct.” 
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It was necessary to keep this distinction in view throughout the dis. 
cussion, although it was usual to talk of agriculturists, as if under that 
common term were included the landowner, farmer, and labourer— 

“ If the agriculturists were able to legislate as they could wish, they would 
doubtless say what any other capitalist would say, Give me such laws as will 
insure me the return of my capital which I expect—as will enable me to make 
my calculation certain, that 1 may not engage in any undertaking as to the 
result of which there can be any doubt. That is what any other Capitalist 
would say, and the agricultural capitalist would doubtless say the same. The 
present Corn-law holds out to the agriculturist a promise of this kind, Jf 
promises him a certain price for the produce of his capital ; it promises him g 
certain return, and assures him of the price he expects: and the question now 
is, how far this law has realized these expectations which it has raised. The 
first fact which 1 have to observe upon is, that since the passing of the Corn. 
law there has been every variation in the price of produce. The agriculturists 
have experienced great distress; and this at least seems to lead to the conely. 
sion that the law has not averted the evil anticipated. The next question ig, 
whether the law has not caused the evil? And I think that can be demon. 
strated; and I collect the proof from the agriculturists themselves. It seems 
to me that it has been a great omission in the previous discussions upon thig 
subject, that they have not referred to the evidence collected by this House 
from agriculturists themselves. The fact is, that there have been few diseug. 
sions on this subject, and those who had been opposed to the law had been only 
eager to show the injustice of the law generally, and little attention was paid 
to this evidence ; but there has been a great body of evidence collected in this 
House, under circumstances which compel us to give credit to it, to which the 
attention of the public ought to be particularly directed ; and I do say, that if 
there is any conclusion to which a candid inquirer can arrive from reading that 
evidence, it must be that the Corn-law has been a positive evil to the agricul. 
turists; it has grossly deceived them, and caused them the greatest distress,” 

Here Mr. Villiers read copious extracts from the evidence given be. 
fore the Committee on Agriculture in 1836, in support of his proposi- 
tion, that the Corn-laws had not only failed to avert distress from 
tenants, but had increased their embarrassment and losses, by tempting 
them to promise rents which prices subsequently did not justify. He 
had the testimony of the Speaker to this fact; for the Speaker, who 
took an active part in the Committee of 1836, had stated in an able ad- 
dress to his constituents, that the Corn-laws had misled him in the cul- 
tivation of his land, and induced him to expect higher prices than had 
been obtained. Experience had taught the farmers to wiihdraw capital 
from the cultivation of wheat ; and the consequences had been fluctua- 
tion of prices and scarcity. Either the farmer was ruined or the public 
was injured. Landowners might derive a temporary benefit from the 
law ; but as their wellbeing could not be separated from that of the rest 
of the community, they would eventually suffer with the mass of the 
people. All the landlords, however, were not of the same opinion— 

“Lam not one of those who indiscriminately denounce the whole class of 
landed proprictors in this country. Quite the contrary. There are many men 
of great intelligence among that body—high-minded men, men of liberal feel- 
ings and sentiments—who think it is not to their interest to maintain this law, 
Some also there are who consider that the maintenance of the law is decidedly 
to their interest, and yet who will not maintain it. Therefore I do not join 
in wholesale denunciations against that class. But I think that much blame 
and responsibility rest upon those landed proprietors who are interested in the 
maintenance of the law, and yet throw obstacles in the way of any change; 
for I think if a certain number of landed proprietors were to rise in their places 
in this and the other House, and admit that the time had come for a cliange, 
1 believe that there is not a single farmer, from one end of the country to the 
other, who would not fearlessly assent to the change. Therefore I say that 
not all, but some of the landlords, are to blame for obstructing any change; 
and I do not think that I am unjust or unreasonable in fixing upor those 
persons the whole blame and responsibility of the consequences of maintain- 
ing the law.” =a 
Some of these consequences were visible in the miserable condition 
of agricultural labourers. It had been described as a great advantage 
of the Corn-law that it kept the mass of the people in employment, and 
that labourers were best off when food was dear: but Mr. Villiers 
hardly expected to hear these assertions repeated— 

“ In the evidence I have referred to, there is hardly a witness who does not 
state that agricultural labourers had never been so well off as when the prices 
are low; and the farmers themselves say that they never knew the agricul- 
tural labourers so prosperous as when wheat was at 36s. Ifan inquiry were to 
be instituted by this House, could the farmers say with truth that the labourers 
are in a prosperous condition now? No human being can be produced to say 
that the agricultural labourers are now in a happy and flourishing state. This 
is a most important fact, as tending to show that agricultural labourers are 
never so well off as in the times when food is low. But there is other evidence 
which tends to indicate their true condition at present. For example, never 
since there has been the power of emigration have there been so many applica- 
tions to the Government from persons wishing to emigrate, and those persons 
agricultural labourers. According to the return, there were 62,000 last year, con- 
sisting principslly of shepherds, carters, and personsof that class from the agricul- 
tural districts. Now, ifthese men got employment in consequence of our Corn- 
laws, why are they not content? But as they do not, they do simply that 
which it was most natural and in the order of things they should do: tnding 
that they could obtain no employment for their industry in this country, 
they go from the farm-house to the poor-house, and from the poor-house to 
the state to convey them from their country; and if you will not allow the 
produce of other land to come to them, you must send them to the land where 
the food is produced.” 

It had been alleged that if all other arguments in defence of the 
Corn-laws were refuted, the case of Ireland still remained—that for the 
benefit of Ireland those laws ought to be maintained. Now of all thé 
unreasonable pretences for refusing to alter the Corn-laws, this seemed 
to Mr. Villiers the most unreasonable— 

“ Treland, that since 1832 has sent us gradually aless and less supply—Ireland, 
where the poor people cannot consume wheat, where they are too poor to cone 
sume it—Ireland, where landlords have a larger share of the produce for rent 
than in any other country, and absent themselves more from their country than 

roprictorsin any other part of Europe !—why, there is no country which would 
be 80 materially benefited by abandoning the cultivation of wheat—no country 


would derive so much advantage from the a of the manufactures 0 


this country as Ireland. Whenever our manufactures have been prosperous 
there has been a demand for Irish labour and Irish produce. 1 should like to 
know whether Ireland will not be in a new situation, now obliged to support 
her own poor, if the manufactures of England decline, and no longer require 
Irish labour. That is a question for English landlords to consider. There 
is evidence given by every witness hefore the Agricultural Committce, that 
the Irish soll is not suited to the cultivation of wheat. The conclusion rom 
the Irish evidence is, that wherever Irish cultivation has prospered, it has been 
by abandoning the cultivation of wheat, and devoting the soil to other pare 
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If I thought the present law was for the real interest of Ireland, that 


8. / : ; 
‘deration would have great weight with me; but when I see the evidence, 
eps | listen to the opinions of persons of great weight in the sister 


», de sing the Corn-law as fatal to Ireland—I allude more particu- 
o— Pog wee Crawford and the honourable Member for Dublin, gen- 
a disagreeing in some respects, but agreeing in reprobating the Corn-law 
as making land dear, and repressing manufacturing industry—when I see this, 
I say, 1 cannot think that the consideration of Ireland should weigh with me 
in discussing the subject of the English Corn-law.” ; 

He thought he had said enough to show the injurious operation of 
the Corn-laws on the agriculturist, and he would proceed to show how 
they affected the community at large. With this view, he referred toa 
work entitled Fluctuation of Currency, Commerce, and Manufactures, by 
a Mr. Wilson— ; ; : : 

«Mr. Wilson takes as the basis of his calculation, what the public pay for 
their food in this country ; and he then takes the average of the last seven 

ears of prices of wheat, which he finds to be 52s, a quarter. He then adopts 
the general estimate of the present consumption of wheat in this country, 
which is sixteen millions of quarters. We then get the price which the people 
pay for their food; which will amount to 41,600,000/. That is the average 
cost which the population pay for wheat. It follows, as a consequence, that 
whatever the people pay more or less than that sum, is so much more loss or 
ain to the community, It therefore becomes interesting to observe what it is 
that the public have had to pay in past years, and are paying at the present 
time, more or less than that sum. Mr. Wilson refers to the price of food at 
different periods. For instance: in 1834, the total cost of wheat was 
36,933,333/., while the total cost of foreign wheat was 101,7502. ; in 1835, the 
total cost of wheat was 31,400,000/., and of the latter 34,6547. ; in 1836, of the 
former 38,800,000/, of the latter 51,1772; in 1837, 44,666,000/., and of the 
latter 499,430/.; in 1838, 51,666,000/., and of the latter 4,594,0141. ; in 1839, 
56,533,000/., and the latter 7,515,800/. This shows, that during the last three 
years, We have nationally spent in wheat 45,733,000/. more than in the three 
preceding years, and paid the sum of 12,420,000/. more in the latter than the 
former period for foreign wheat. Perhaps it will be better to take the two last 
ears as illustrating the position more clearly. In the beginning of the year 
838, we find the price of wheat is at the average 52s.; in the autumn of the 
same year it suddenly rose to 75s., being a little more than 20s. a quarter 
higher. Therefore, taking the consumption at sixteen millions, the country 
was, in September 1838, called upon to pay 300,000/. a week more for food 
than they paid in the preceding six months. That is a sudden abstraction of 
capital and income to that amount which, under existing arrangements, was 
finding useful and convenient employment elsewhere.” 

This writer bad placed in different columns, in a tabular form, the 
amount of the additional sum paid for wheat, the amount of the bullion 





in the Bank of England, the amount of deposits in the Bank, and the | 
| 


amount puid for foreign wheat— 
“ It appears from this table that there is an exact correspondence between 


the additional amount we have been obliged to pay for food imported from | 


abroad, the additional price we have paid for food, and the amount of bullion 
and deposits in the Bank of England—a connexion so close that it is impossible 
not to belicve it to be necessary. We find that, as we import more and more 
from abroad, the bullion in the Bank decreases, From 1817 to the present time, 
whenever we have been obliged to pay for food, there has been a gradual decline 
in the bullion and deposits. The sinking of the deposits seems to indicate that 
the community suffer from the increase of payment for their food.” 


A contraction of the currency had immediately followed an obstruc- | 


tion of buliion and diminution of deposits; and that evil, therefore, of 


which all men, and the mercantile classes particularly, complained, was 


to be traced to the operation of the Corn-laws. He would now show 
how the mercantile interests had been affected by these circumstances. 
Although the exports of manufactured articles had increased, the 
home coasumption had been reduced. The home market had failed, 
and goods had been sent abroad and sold at a loss to provide the means 
of meeting cngagemeuts in this country— 

In the year 1838, the cotton-wool exported in a manufactured state amounted 
to 369,000,000 pounds, in°1839 to 382,000,000 pounds; the deficiency between 
the two years amounting to about 7,000,000 pounds. The cotton-wool consumed 
at home in manufactured goods amounted in 1838 to 155,000,000 pounds, and 
in 1839 to 122,000,000 pounds; showing a deficiency of about 33,000,009 pounds, 
adeficiency equal to the increase in the exports of manufactured goods. The 
home consumption of wool in the year 1838 was 56,000,000 pounds, in 1839 it 
was 53,000,000 pounds; showing a decrease in one year of 3,000,000 pounds ; 
while on the other hand the woollen goods exported in 1838 amounted to 
6,000,000 pounds, and in 1839 to 6,600,000 pounds, being gn increase in ex- 

orts of 6V0,000 pounds. Again, in flax the exports in 1838 amounted to 
,600,000 pounds, in 1839 to 1,200,000 pounds, being a decrease of 396,000 
pounds. With respect to the article of silk, in the quantity taken into home 


consumption there was a deficiency last year as compared with 1838 of 129,000 | 


pounds. Hardware, and all other articles contributory to the above staple 
manufactures, liad in like manner greatly fallen off in the home consumption. 
On the whole, the returns showed, that while the home consumption had 
greatly fallen off, there had been a considerable increase in the amount of the 
ie of manufactured goods, From that increase of exports some persons 
inferred that the country had been prosperous ; but he should only wish those 
persons to consult any one of their manufacturing friends on the subject, and 
ask him whether the increase of exports was a sure indication of the prosperity 
of the country, or whether it arose from the manner in which business was 
now done in this country, namely, that when the manufacturers could not 
dispose of th. ir goods at home, they made consignments of them abroad. 

On looking to the revenue returns, he found that the more that was 
paid for bread, the less was paid for other things. The following table 
of duties paid on hops, malt, soap, and spirits, in 1838 and in 1839, in- 
dicated the decrease in the consumption of those articles— 

Hops in 1838..... seccccccceseoe Pe G4 s IM 1839 ...000c00 sceces-L280,079 
M es a 
5 .. 782,933 
Gane hele 5y442,477 
val testimony of Mr. Jones Loyd in support of 
18 Opinion that the Corn-laws aggravated the eviis of bad harvests. In 
recent pamphlet Mr. Loyd spoke of— 
€ succession of two bad harvests in a country afflicted with laws which 
render such an occurrence peculiarly oppressive to the community, and by a 
a in mischief contrive to make monetary derangement, and 
oat quently commercial pressure, the inevitable accompaniment of the mis- 
une of the seasons. The poison of impolicy is thus thrown into the fiendish 
cauldron of injustice, 
‘ For a charm or powerful trouble. 
N 2 Like a hell broth to boil and bubble,’ ”” 
re this was the opinion of a gentleman as cautious and careful as 
€ was enlightened and able, and who was probably the possessor of 
more property of every description, not only in money but in land, than 
any of those who would take part in this discussion. 













The lamentable effect of a stoppage of demand for manufactures, 
coupled with a high price of provisions, was manifest in the distress of 
the manufacturing population. The result of inquiries made a few 
weeks since at Bolton, showed, that during the last twelve months, 
95,000/. less than formerly had been paid in the cotton-mills; that many 
mills had been stopped; that, except two, all were working short time; 
that 1,125 houses, of which 50 were shops, were untenanted; that 
auction-sales of furniture and stock occurred daily ; scores of families 
were without bedding, crowded in miserable rooms and cellars under- 
ground, receiving pittances of sixpence and a shilling a day from the 
parish officers. In Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and other manufae- 
turing towns, distress to the same extent existed; and when that distress 
was caused by a law, Mr. Villiers felt justified in calling upon the Le- 
gislature to alter the law— 

The people were suffering from high prices. Lower the price of provisions, 
and relief would be immediately extended to them. It was notorious that this 
country was largely a creditor of the United States of America; that many 
orders were sent here from that country which the people could not execute, 
because the debt was not discharged. America had a large amount of flour in 
bond in this country, which the people could not touch. Release that flour, 
and the bills of the manufacturers would be paid, the orders from America 
would be executed, and instant employment would be given to the people now 
starving and in a destitute and wretched condition in all parts of the country, 
Was it then unreasonable, under such a state of circumstances, to ask the Le- 
gislature to interfere? Not only could they give instant relief, but they could, 
by abolishing these laws, effect that which the country required—namely, the 
extension of its commerce and the removal of all restraints which now pressed 
upon it and cramped the energies of the people. 

He referred to the evidence collected by Dr. Bowring, and to Mr. 
Poulett Thomson’s speech delivered last year, for proof that the Corn- 
laws prevented a valuable commerce with the North of Europe and 
South America, and that their mischievous operation had been very 
extensive. 

The state of the revenue had excited much attention. How was the 
deficiency to be supplied 2— 

Whilst the present Corn-laws continued in force, and whilst the price of 
provisions remained so high, it was absolutely impossible that one single 
farthing in the shape of additional taxation could be wrung from the people. 
For his own part, he saw no probability of a reduction of prices for the next 
eighteen months,—believing, from the best information he could obtain upon 
the subject, that the next harvest would be no better than the last. Then, 
what were the prospects of trade? It seemed to him, that as long as the 
Corn-laws continued, the only resource to which they could turn was a tax 
upon property. In the year 1830 the country was in somewhat the same 
situation as at present. The price of food was very high, and the productive 











| classes were in a bad state. Mr. Huskisson, in viewing the state of the 


country, the manner in which the revenue was collected, the mode of taxation, 
and the prospects which they had, made a most able (and it was his last) 
speech upon the state of the nation. It was to this effect: that if things 
were to go on as they did—if they were to go on to collect the same amount 
of revenue, and if trade did not improve—they would have no other alterna- 
tive but that of imposing a tax on property. He called the attention 
of the House to the following facts: “The more general considerations 
to which I now claim the attention of the House are these—First, 
that no other country in Europe has so large a proportion of its taxation 
bearing directly upon the incomes of labour and productive capital. 
Secondly, that in no other country of the same extent—I think I might 
say in none of five times the extent of this kingdom—is there so large a mass 


| of income belonging to those classes who do not directly employ it in bringing 
| forth the produce of labour. Thirdly, that no other country has so large a 








proportion of its taxation mortgaged: in proporiion to the amount of that 
mortgage are we interested in any measure which, without injustice to the 
mortgagee, would tend to lessen the absolute burden of the mortgage. Fourth- 
ly, that from no other country in the world does so large a proportion of the 
class not engaged in production (including many of the wealthy) spend their 
incomes in foreign parts. I know I may be told that by taxing that income 
you run the risk of driving them to withdraw their capital altogether. My 
answer is, first, that ninety-nine out of every hundred of these absentees 
have no such command over the source of their income; secondly, that the 
danger is now of another and more alarming description—that of the produc- 
tive capitals of this country being transferred to other countries, where they 
would be secure of a more profitable return. The relief of industry is the 
remedy against that danger.” Thus far Mr. Huskisson: Mr. Villiers‘could not 
conceive that the people of this country would tolerate any tax but a property- 
tax. It was utterly impossible to improve the revenue but by such a tax. 

In conclusion, Mr. Villiers called upon the House to pause before 
they rejected his motion. He certainly admired the bold injustice of 
Mr. Heatheote, who had announced his intention of moving a direct 
negative, more than the insidious proceeding of Mr. Pryme; but before 
either proposition were adopted, he hoped Members would ask them- 
selves what they could gain by such conduct. By staving off a 
settlement of the question, they would bring the middle and the work- 
ing classes into hearty union, and the distress which ensued would be 
laid to the door of every one who voted agaiast the motion for inquiry. 

Sir Georce SrrickLanp followed and seconded Mr. Villiers, in a 
long speech. He called particular attention to the progress of the feel- 
ing against the Corn-laws among different classes of society: he had 
presented petitions from Ripon, from Doncaster, and the ten surround- 
ing parishes of Doneaster—places which have never petitioned against 
the Corn-laws before. He dwelt upon the injurious effects of the 
system upon the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Laneashire ; support- 
ing his statements by illustrative facts and figures. 

The Earl of Dartincton regretted that the agitation against the 
Corn-laws should have been resumed after the decisive majority of 147 
against Mr. Viiliers’s motion of last session, and the remarkably able 
speeches in which Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cayley had supported the 
existing laws. However, it was a fact that the agitation had been aug- 
mented; and that the monied classes, who formerly kept aloof, had now 
joined it. He knew that very active exertions had been made by un- 
scrupulous agents of the Anti-Corn-law League to induce various 
classes to join the agitation. These agents went not only into the ma- 
nufacturing, but into the agricultural districts, to preach to the popu- 
lace ; in whose ears they instilled every kind of filth and abomination. 
He much regretted that merchants and men of wealth and weight should, 
for a temporary gain, unite themselves with persons whose ultimate 
objects they must regard with disgust. The unsoundness of their case 
was manifest from the necessity they had felt of taking up new ground. 
Last year they complained of the diminution of their exports to foreign 
countries ; they said, “ Only give us back our exports, and we shall 
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have nothing to complain of.” Now, however, since it appeared from 


the official returns that there had been no diminution, but an increase 
of the foreign trade—that the exports of 1839 had exceeded those of 


1838 by two millions—then those gentlemen changed their tactics, and 
declared that large exports were the signs of distress. A very remark- 
able paper had been sent to him, in which this theory was ingeniously 
supported by Mr. Edward Baines, son of the Member for Leeds; and 
so much to the satisfaction of the petty Parliament in Palace Yard, that 
the Delegates had ordered it to be printed and extensively circulated. 
Lord Darlington quoted several passages from Mr. Baines’s speech; ad- 
mitting the truth of his statements as to the distress of the manufac- 
turing population, and the coincident increase in the exports, but attri- 
buting the distress and difficulty to overtrading generally, and especially 
with America, which everybody knew was in a state of bankruptcy. 
This young gentleman said, the distress arose from a diminished de- 
mand at home: but who were the principal home customers, if not the 
landowners and shopkeepers? and yet it was proposed to improve the 
home market by diminishing the means of these persons to make pur- 
chases,—for such diminution would be the result of repealing the Corn- 
laws. There was a time when agriculture and commerce flourished 
together: why should they not now? If, however, that was ‘“ impos- 
sible,” he should say, “ Live agriculture and perish commerce.” 

Mr. Grote said, it was no new thing for the people of this country to 
be dissatisfied with the decision of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons; and the union of several classes, to which Lord Darlington had 
alluded, sprung from a deeply-rooted conviction that the decision of last 
session was wrong. He felt that it was utterly impossible to produce 
any thing like new argument on either side of the debate: but, be- 
lieving that the present Jaws for regulating the importation of foreign 
wheat were extremely pernicious, he could not be debarred from insist- 
ing upon the main objections to them, though the same objections may 
have been enlarged upon by others. Mr. Grote proceeded to describe 
the effect of the Corn-laws in deranging the currency, to such an extent 


that serious apprehension must be entertained for the maintenance of 


the monetary standard unless the present system were abandoned. Com- 
mercial embarrassments were deducible directly from the same cause ; 
but the capital and primary evils were an aggravated price, and, worse 
still, aggravated uncertainty with regard to the purchase of the prime 
necessary of life. Mr. Grote showed how the Corn-laws produced both 
these evils— 

“ Gentlemen do indeed tell us, in defence of the Corn-law, that the present 
system ceases to impose any duty at all so soon as prices rise to an incon- 
venient magnitude; that the duty becomes smaller and smaller as the price 
becomes larger and larger, and that when the price once reaches 73s. per quarter, 
no part of the burden borne by the consumer is to be cousidered as arising out 
of the Corn-law. ‘This is what gentlemen often tell us; and they seem some- 
times to take credit to the landed interest for something of the nature of ge- 
nerosity in permitting the scale of duty gradually to decline and vanish in pro- 
portion as the price of corn rises. Sir, I do not know how others may be 
affected by this reasoning, but to me it seems to imply an unusual confidence in 
the indulgent dispositions of the audience; for what reflecting man will be in- 
duced to believe that the total addition to the cost of procuring foreign corn is 
measured exclusively by the amount of duty actually levied, and comprises no- 
thing beyond? There are many and various ways of enhancing the cost of 
commodities, and direct taxation is only one of them. If you acccumulate 
difficulties and uncertainties in the course of any particular trade—if you deter 
merchants from purchasing on your bebalf, at the time and place when the 
article is the cheapest—if you will enter into no regular commerce, and give no 
deliberate order beforehand—all this vicious management will impose upon you 
the necessity of paying an additional price for what you buy, as infallibly as if 
there were a tax charged upon you at the moment of purchase. All vexations 
or impediments in the way either of the manufacture or the purchase of an 
article, will make themselves felt in the price just as certainly as a tex imposed 
upon the article only at the full period of its completion.” 

Now the present scale of duties produced greater uncertainty, was 
more replete with variability, than any other scale which had ever been 
adopted. Pariiament ought to legislate for two objects-— 

“ The first is, that corn should be afforded to the consumers at the lowest 
cost of production: and gentlemen will recollect that the consumers are, in 
point of fact, the entire nation, er at least the overwhelming majority of it. 
The second is, that the price of corn should be steady, and subject to as little 
fluctuation as possible. J combine these two objects together in my view of 
what is desirable, and I firmly believe that you cannot disunite them in prac- 
tice Ifyou legislate with a view to raise the price of corn above its free and 
natural level, you will by the very same act render its price more variable and 
unstcady. If you are to raise the price of grain artificially through the means 
of legislative enactment, for the benefit, real or supposed, of British cultivators, 
this can only be done by embarrassing or preventing the foreign supply: and 
the more we narrow the surface from which our subs'stence is derived, the 
more we stand exposed to injury from the fluctuation of the seasons. ‘Thus— 
to put an extreme case—if our landed gentlemen were to call upor us to prohibit 
foreign grain altogether, after a certain moderate interval, it would perhaps be 
possible that British agriculture might be pushed so far that it would supply 
us with a'l the food for our population, at the expense, indeed, of enormous 
cost and suffering in many ways to the community, but still such a quantity of 
food might perhaps be supplied. But I entertain as little doubt that if this 
supposition were realized, and if British-grown corn were forced from our soil 
in sufficient abundance for our population during very bad scasons, there would 
be, under such a system, a prodigious and extreme superfluity during good 
seasons, and there would be fluctuations in the price of grain to an extent such 
as we have never yet witnessed. ‘There would be prices occasionally exerbitant, 
and generally high, but occ: ionally also iuinously low in seasons of abundance ; 
and in such seasons the agriculturists would suffer even more than they did in 
1834 and 1839.” ; 

He explained the operation of the present scale of duties in raising 
and depressing prices— 

“The present law contains in itself a certainty that the price will rise up to 
733. at particular epochs during every short cycle of years; but it does not 
contain any certainty that the price may not fall even below 36s. during years 
of abundance. It forces a temporary rise; but it does not, and cannot, sus- 
tain the rise, and the extent of reaction to which the fall will go is generally 
ae poonaseere to the magnitude and violence of the foreed rise by which it hag 
yeen preceded. In both ways our present Corn-law contributes to aggravate 
the extremes of fluctuation, rot to abate them. When prices have a tendency 
to be high, our Corn-law renders them stillhigher ; when they havea tendency 
to become low, our Corn-law does not in any degree mitigate the fall, but 
tends indirectly to aggravate the downward movement. When gentlemen 








praise so much the beauty of the sliding scale of duties, on the ground that 
the consumer is benefited by it, lam tempted to believe that they can never 




















have inquired how this scale actually works in respect to purchase and sale in 
the corn-market. The benefit arising from the fall of duty is almost univer. 
sally a boon, not to the consumer, but to the importer or the speculator, jf 
the duty falls, the importer may make a large profit; if it does not fal] he 
makes no profit, or may probably incur a severe loss; but in neither case will 
the consumer gain by the transaction. In general, it may be stated broadly, 

that the consumer can never gain except from the greatest possible freedom of 
competition in respect to the furnishing of the supply, and from the greatest 
possible certainty and most exact foreknowledge of the circumstances of the 
market.” 

A fixed duty would be an improvement on the present system, if it 
were low enough— 

“ A fixed duty would remove to a great degree the element of artificial yn. 
certainty out of the trade, and would so far put an end to one sort of mischief, 
But it would, in my opinion, substitute mischief under another form ; and it 
will depend upon the amount of the fixed duty which you impose whether such 
a change shall be for the better or for the worse. <A fixed duty may be better 
or worse than a varying duty, according to the absolute magnitude of the one 
as measured against the magnitude and rates of variation of the other. My 
opinion is opposed both to the one and to the other. I think that the impor. 
tation of grain ought to be free, subject only to a nominal duty of 1s. or 6d. per 
quarter; and if 1 am required to take my choice between a fixed duty anda 
varying scale, Iam unable to determine the question, without being informed 
of the precise figures which it is intended to place on each side of the account, 
The object which I seek is. to lessen as much as possible the obstacles in the 
way of procuring corn for the consumer at the lowest cost of production, and to 
bring the corn-trade into a state of as much regularity and steadiness as pos. 
sible. A fixed duty, if it were high in point of amount, would defeat both 
these objects hardly less than the present varying rate of duty. It would be 
equally burdensome to the consumer, and it would have no other effect than 
that of rescuing importers from the serious hazard of ruin to which they now 
stand exposed.” 

Sir Robert Peel had declared himself opposed to a fixed duty, and 
in favour of the varying scale. So far Sir Robert had put his positive 
opinion upon record; but in other respects he had left his views in the 
dark. Now, Mr. Grote thought, Parliament was entitled to an explicit 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel’s opinion upon this subject— 

“ Considering the very eminent position which the right honourable gentle- 
man occupies in the country, and the number of persons to whom his declara- 
tions serve as a beacon of guidance and authority, I do think that he ought 
not to content himself with simple negative and refutation, but that he ought 
to tell us plainly whether, in his opinion, the present Corn-laws are perfect, 
and admit of no improvement, or what modifications he thinks might be 
advantageously adopted. I repeat, Sir, that the importance of this question— 
the prolonged excitement which is sure to subsist with regard to it, and the 
ascendancy exercised by the right honourable baronet’s opinion, upon what- 
ever subject it is proclaimed—all these considerations appear to me to impose 
upon the right honourable gentleman an obligation to declare what extent of 
modification, if any, he is prepared to accede to in the present system.” 

Mr. D'IsraeLi maintained, that it was an unwise policy which 
would make England the workshop of the world; and he advised 
Members to discard the arrogant aspiration. He was convinced that 
the trade of England with the Continent of Europe was not materially 
affected by the Corn laws, [Mr. D'Israeli is said to have been in- 
audible during the greater part of his speech, and the report suffers 
accordingly. | 

Mr. LAzBoucueEnre was strongly opposed to the present law; which 
admitted the widest oscillation and secured no steadiness of price. He 
maintained that the Legislature, by repealing the Corn-laws, ought at 
least to put the country in the position of being an extensive seller. 
There was great danger that America and other countries would pro- 
hibit the importation of British manufactures in retaliation for the 
high duties on their produce. He recommended a moderate fixed duty, 
with ports always open. ‘The duty ought not to exceed 7s. or 8s. a 
quarter, and when the price reached 70s. a quarter, that duty shoul 1 fall 
in a rapidly descending scale. 

It was nearly one o’clock when Mr. Labouchere sat down; and Mr. 
Broruerton carried adjournment. 

Previously to the resumption of the debate on Thursday, many peti- 
tions on both sides of the question were presented. Lord Jonn kus- 
SELL was intrusted with one from Manchester, signed by bankers, met~+ 
chants, and manufacturers, the aggregate of whose property was 
estimated at thirty millions sterling: they were of various political 
opinions, but united in a prayer for the “ total and immediate repeal of 
the Corn-laws.” Mr. Harorp presented a petition in favour of the 
existing seale of duties, signed by 3,528 inhabitants of Leicester. 

Mr. Wopenouss was the first speaker on Thursday. He assured the 
House, that the itinerant orators against the Corn-laws had produced 
no impression on the minds even of the distressed artisans in Norfolk. 
He read several extracts from Mr. Tooke’s work on Prices, and from 
Parliamentary documents, in support of his opinion that the safety of 
the constitution depended upon the preservation of the Corn-laws; but 
the House was inattentive, and Mr. Wodehouse was inaudible amidst 
the general buz of conversation. 

Mr. Ricn entered into a history of Corn-law legislation, to prove 
that unsteadiness of price had been the consequence of Parliamentary 
interference with the trade in grain. Would the landlords accept a mo- 
derate fixed duty? He warned them that this was their * East Ret- 
ford,” and that it would be wise to yield in time, and not await the 
crash which dogged resistance to just demands would render inevitable 
before many years elapsed. 

Captain Hamivron contended that the Corn-law Repealers, in order 
to make a fair showing, were forced to suppress one side of the account, 
They withheld from Parliament the ease of those who would suffer by 
repeal—the mortgagers and mortgagees, the farmers and the labourers, 
who would be ruined if the inferior soils were thrown out of cultivation. 
He also was prepared to maintain that the artisan and the operative 
would be injured, though the outgoings of the great manufacturers and 
capitalists would be diminished, ; 

Lord Morveru thought it superfluous, and almost impertinent, 19 
any one to detain the House long upon the subject unless he had some- 
thing new to state; and therefore he would not make a protracted 
speech. He regretted that he could not appear as representative of the Ca- 
binet united against the Corn-laws; but he did not believe that a Govern- 
ment prepared to carry out his views on the subject could be formed in 
the present state of parties, and he certainly preferred an undecided Ca- 
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ers . . . . 
pinet to one prepared to act on the basis of opposing all alteration in the 


Corn-laws. He referred to the distress prevalent among his own consti- 
tuents,as a strong inducement to come forward on this occasion ; and so 
pressing had been the application to him to support the motion for inquiry, 
that even were his views the reverse of what they were, he did not see 
how he could vote against it. For his part, he could not conceive how 
the opponents of the motion could with any consistency put up a prayer 
to Heaven for “ daily bread. He considered the Corn-laws at variance 
with the obvious design of the dispensations of Providence— 

« Those dispensations, which had varied the growth of every clime and the 
staple of every soil, and thus appeared to invite every kingdom of the earth to 
the fullest and freest interchange of their respective produce; and which made 
it as much a duty to exclude monopoly from the family of nations, as it was to 
exclude selfishness and ill-will from the families of individuals—in one word, 
which made patriotism and philanthropy the same things.” 

The House might be sure that the agitation of this question would 
not be stopped— 

It was with this question the same as it was with the Catholic question, and 
the questions of Slavery and the Slave-trade; there was no other way of put- 
ting an end to agitation except by removing the grievance. If the people o 
this country were suffering—or, what upon this point was the same thing, i 
they thought they were suffering from any particular cause—did honourable 
gentlemen think that they could stop their complaining? If the people felt 
that they were starving, how could that House prevent their cry for food ? 
They were told that 

« The flesh will quiver where the pincer: 
And blood will follow where the kuife is 
This complaint of the constant recurrence of the agitation of the question put 
him in mind of nothing so much as what they read of the indignation of the 
parish authorities in one of the tales of one of the most consummate describers 
of everv-day life, where they were told that “ the whole board-room was in a 
state of consternation, because Oliver Twist had asked for more.” This demand 
for more on the part of the people, he believed, was one which could not be 
stayed or circumscribed. It was a demand that was coming froin almost every 
quarter where industry resided. It came from the factories and from the work- 
shops; and, in his belief, the evil that gave lirth to that demand was tast tra- 
velling to the remotest villages and hamlets of the land, and that it would ere 
long visit every cottage. 

Mr. Gatty Kyicur spoke with much indignation against the at- 
tempts made to get up popular agitation on this question; and the 
seurrility to which the landed gentlemen were subjected by the itine- 
rant orators employed by the Anti-Corn-law League. Ile also ex- 








scale which regulates the duty on foreign corn. I did profess, and I now re- 
peat, that I consider a liberal protection to domestic agriculture indispensable, 
not merely to the prosperity of agriculture, but to the general interests of the 
community; that [think a graduated duty, varying inversely with the price 
of corn, far preferable to a fixed duty; that L object to a fixed duty, first, from 
the great difficulty of determining the proper amount of it on any satisfactory 
data; but secondly and chiefly, because 1 foresee that it would be impossible 
to maiutain that fixed duty under a very high price of corn, and that, once 
withdrawn, it would be extremely difficult to reéstablish it.” 

Mr. Clay did not wish to extract from the passage he had read any 
stronger meaning than Sir Robert Peel himself would avow, but he 
thought he was entitled to draw from it this inference, that the right 
honourable gentleman did not feel quite confident that the Corn-laws, 
in their present shape, could be maintained. He, however, pressed Sir 
Robert to deliver his opinion more explicitly on this question; and 
avowed his readiness to agree to a compromise. [an Committee, some 
middie term might be agreed upor. 

Mr. Suaw wished to correct some misstatements of Mr. Viiliers 





pressed his regret that a majority of the Cabinet were arrayed against | 


the agricultural interest. He was for continuing protection to the 
landed interest; and recommended those who wished to improve the 
present system of dutics, to commence operations by bringing in a bill 
to alter the seasons and supply just proportions of sun and rain. 

Mr. PryMe was ready to maintain that the landed interest ought to 
be protected; and although Mr. Villiers had styled his proposition an 
insidious one—by insidious, something more was meant than met the 
ear—he was prepared to propose an alteration which would tend to 
check fluctuations of price and at the same time give protection to agri- 
culture. Mr. Pryme proceeded to argue, that when any class was sub- 
jected to greater taxation than the rest of the community, it ought to 
receive counteracting protection ; that the landed interest was in this 
position on account of its liability to contribute more than other classes 
to tithes, church-rates, highway-rates, poor-rates, and county-rates 
that it was desirable for all classes to prevent fluctuations of price ; and 
that the graduated scale he proposed would have that effect. He thea 
briefly explained the purport of the amendment with which he concluded 
his speech—namely, 

That the duty (one shilling) which was now paid when the price was 73s. 
should be paid when the price should be at 7Us., and that the duty which w 
now paid when the price was 72s. should be paid when the price should be 69s. 
He proposed a graduated scale, because a fixed duty was objected to; and the 
ground of that objection he took to be that it was impracticable when cora 
was high, and that when corn was very low it would be nugatory. 

Mr. Witniam DuncomBE would not have addressed the House, had 
not his colleague, Mr. Cayley, been absent. He had presented a great 
number of petitions, in the prayer of which he entirely concurred, 
against any alteration of the Corn-laws. Mr. Villiers’s motion seemed 
to involve two propositions—one for a total repeal, the other for a fixed 
duty ; and a member of the Cabinet had avowed himself an adyoeate 
for the fixed duty, which both Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson had 
declared to be impracticable. As for a total repeal, he was certain that 
the working classes would not be satisfied with it. They went much 
further, and demanded the abolition of taxes upon many other neces- 
saries ; and Mr. Duncombe agreed that if there was to be free trade in 
corn, there ought to be free trade in silk, linen, cotton, glass. iron, and 
other articles, now heavily taxed. But Members were not prepared for 
a free trade in every thing ; and the landed gentlemen were not so “ soft’ 
as to relinquish their protecting-duty on corn. 

Mr, CLay was very reluctant to trouble the House with the repetition 
of arguments formerly used on this exhausted subject; but old fallacies 
Teappeared, and must be met with the old refutation. To show how 
InJurlously the Corn laws had operated, he referred to the fluctuation 
of price, the staguation of trade, the derangement of the monetary sys- 
tem, and the distress of the working classes. ‘hese were circumstances 
which had increased the agitation against the Corn-laws far more effee- 
tually than the exertions of the itinerant orators, who had given such 
offence to Mr. Gally Knight. There were symptoms of doubt among 
the leading supporters of the Corn-laws whether the system could be 
maintained, In the debate on Sir John Yarde Buller’s motion, Sir 
Robert Peel had used significant language 

Me SPEAKER interrupt od Mr, Clay, who was about to read the pas- 
age he referred to: it was out of order to refer to any debate which 
had taken place during the present session, Mr. Cray attempted to go 
hin by the aid of a supposition, which the Speaker, again interrupting 
a prosenared irregular and improper: but Sir Ropert Pees having 

that he had no objection to the passage being read, 

Mr. CLay proceeded to quote the following from a pamphlet con- 

7 . report of Sir Robert’s speech— 
Cin which toe my opinions remain unchanged. I adhere to 
pong anc cen in = decussion of last year. I did not then profess, 
Ae bed p ess, ao une 1angeable adherence to the details of the existing 
& positive refusal, under any circumstances, to alter any figure of the 





























respecting the export of wheat from Ireland; and he read official re- 
turns of figures to show that during a number of years since the Union, 
though not since 1832, the import of wheat from [reland into England 
had increased. 

Mr. Vituiers remarked, that Mr. Shaw had only confirmed his 
statement, as it appeared that every year except one since 1832, there 
had been a progressive decline in the exports of Irish wheat. 

The debate was again adjourned, on Mr. BroruHerron’s motion; 
and the House rose at twelve o'clock. 

CuurcH oF SCOTLAND. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, on Monday, questioned Lord Melbourne as 
to the intentions of Gov ting the Church of Scotland— 
had assured a deputation from 
n the subject into its serious con- 

Two months ago, after Parlia- 
to the noble Viscount, the answer 
] ative measure would be ne- 
t description. On a repetition of that 
on, Lord Melbourne had said that he could not make up his mind 
whether any legislative measure should be introduced or not. Now, he could 
understand that the noble Viscount miyiit make up his mind to do nothing, or 
that he might not have any measure on the subject prepared, in consequence of 
the difficulties which surrounded ii; but not to be prepared to say whether he 
would do something or do nothing—was that proper? was it decent? was it 
honest? Was this a Governmen peace of the country, as well as the 
state of its most important institutions, were involved in the settlement of this 
question. An answer of some d ion they had a right to expect, and he 
hoped that the noble Viscount ren { no longer in do whether he would 
do any thing or nothing. He urg er now, because he believed that 
by this time Lord Melbourne migit h to some conclusion. He had at 
all events reason to suppose that he i ] Lhis frst intention; and he 
should be glad if the noble Vis e to what determi- 
nation he had come. 

Lord MeLBouRNE could say no more than he had already said; and 
he would not be moved by Lord Aberdeen’s taunts to take steps before 
he clearly saw his way. He had experience of the evil consequences of 
undertaking to bring in measur settle difficult questions, before the 
measures theiselves were deter: ] 

“T say that, taking into considerat 
the vast diff inion w 
bodies of me 
nd looking also to the ads 
means to be precipitate in any 
red at present to pledge ] 
bject. This isa meat f i hee, a serious difference of 
i: between the Supreme Court of Law : one hand ¢ the Supreme 

i l carried on—i will say with very 
j t say, though others 
; has carried the powers 
st extent; and those who are engaged in this 
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anticipate the healing sing ett wh lord expects from 
a bill on this subject 5; ane un ves, L cannot, 
consistently with my duty, pledge cae Govern xiuction of any 
measure.” 

Lord ABERDEEN had heard Lord Me!bourne wiih great Did 
it not oeeur to Lord Melbourne that he had a duty to | This 
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armed, and ready to resist any 
despised ; the decree had been 
then, the duty of the Govern 
execution 2 After all this delay 
cipitate at last; and he did say that it wa 
Government not to take some steps to seitie a qu 

Ilere the conversation dropped. 

On Tuesday, the presentation of several petitions on the subject of 
“ Non-Intrusion” brought this question ag before the House; and the 
Earl of ABERDEEN gave notice, that after Easter he should himself pre- 
sent a bill to the House, caleulated as he hoped to give peace to the 
Church of Scotland and the country generally. 
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Lorp Sratron’s Pension. 

The House of Commons, on Monday, having 

of Suppiy; and the Queen's message request 

Commons to enable her Majesty to confer a sigaal mark of favour on 
Lord Seaton having been read ; 


gone into a Committee 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Lord Joun Russet rose and said, that although he could not doubt 
the Committee’s compliance with the request in her Majesty’s most 
gracious message, he thought it due to the distinguished person on 
whose behalf he was about to move a resolution, to make a brief state- 
ment of the eminent services he had rendered to his country— 

Lord Seaton entered the Army in the year 1794, and joined the Twenticth 
Regiment in 1796. In 1798 and 1799, he was employed under Abercromby 
and the Duke of York, and was engaged in the general actions under those 
commanders. Afterwards he was stationed at Malta, as Military Secretary 
to the General commanding in chief. Subsequently he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Military Secretary to Sir John Moore ; and in that capa- 
city accompanied that great commander during the expedition into Portugal, 
entered Spain, and was present throughout the war. Upon expressing a desire 
to go again into the Peninsula, he was sent there under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and served with great distinction. ‘The gallant officer then 
rose to the command of that highly distinguished regiment the Fifty-second, 
and served at Algarva. In 1813 he rejoined the Army, and was present at the 
celebrated actions at Orthes, and also at Toulouse, at the close of the war. 
Thus, during the whole of the eventful period from 1796 to the conclusion of 
the war in 1815, this brave and distinguished officer was found bearing his full 
share in all the honours, al! the dangers, and all the privations endured by our 
gallant army in various quarters cf the globe, and found inferior to none in 
gallantry and skill. Since that time, he had been employed upon other sta- 
tions in the Colonial service. In 1828, he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
and Commander of the troops in Upper Canada; and was soon afterwards pro- 
moted to be Commander-in-Clief of all the troops in the colony. Then, when 
troubles arose in Canada, he was the principal person upon whom rested the 
whole weight and responsibility of preserving those provinces to the Crown of 
Great Britain; and when traitors appeared in arms against their Sovereign, 
Sir John Colborne evinced the same high characteristies which had distin- 
guished him when opposed in battle to a foreign enemy. At the same time, 
he must observe, that in addition to his great military qualifications, Sir John 
Colborne was remarkable for humanity and moderation. Some time after- 
wards, on the retirement of Lord Gosford, Sir John Colborne filled the high 
and responsible office of civil Governor of those Provinces; and in the course 
of another year, on the resignation of the Earl of Durham, the sole responsi- 
bility a second time devolved upon Sir John Colborne. In that high situation 
he remained, and successfully put down all rebellious attempts. At the same 
time, the gallant officer did not desire to remain Governor-General, and the 

st was consequently filled up by the right honourable gentleman who now 
aeld it. Now, he felt that, after all these eminent servic. s—services extending 
over a period of forty-five years—he should meet with the ready concurrence 
of the House when he proposed that they should meet her Majesty’s wish to 
confer marks of her favour upon the gallant and distinguished officer referred 
to. He felt also that it was unnecessary for him to enter upon any detailed 
description of the conduct of Lord Seaton throughout the various events he 
had slightly alluded to, for the purpose of convincing the House of the pro- 
priety of the resolution he was about to propose. 

Lord John concluded by moving— 

“ That the annual sum of 2,000/., net, be granted to her Majesty, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
said annuity to commence from th d day of March 1840, and to be settled 
in the most beneficial manner upon Lieutenant-General John Lord Seaton, 
late Governor-General of Upper and Lower Canada, and the two next sur- 
viving heirs male of the body of the said John Lord Seaton, who may succeed 
to the title of Lord Seaton.” 

Sir Robert Peer had great pleasure in seconding the motion, and in 
listening to Lord John Russell’s simple record of Lord Seaton’s military 
services. One part of his Lordship’s civil services, however, Lord John 
Russell had not referred to— 

When Sir Robert was Seeretary of State, he was in correspondence with Sir 
John Colborne, then Lieutenant-Governor of Canada; and he must say that 
his con''uct, in the limited sphere in which he was then acting, was such as to 
give universal satisfaction. The prudence, the firmness, the moderation and 
humanity he then displayed, were such as to induce Sir Robert to form the 
opinion, that he would infallibly greatly distinguish himself if he should ever 
be called upon to act in a more extensive sphere. It was, however, a vain en- 
deavour to exalt the character of Lord Seaton; and it only remained to convey 
to that distinguished officer the expressions of national gratitude for the im- 
portant services he had rendered. 

The question haying been put, 

Mr. Hume said, he thought that unless Lord Seaton had a fortune to 
support the rank, the Queen would have done well not to have made 
him a Peer— 

All such creations were improper; tley only tended to raise pp a class of 
persons who in a short time would become burdens upon the State. There 
were enough of them already. (Luughter and “ Hear, hear!) He, therefore, 
hoped that Lord Seaton had an ample fortune to maintain his dignity; and 
then the question arose, whether that fortune, with a Peerage, was not amply 
sufficient without a grant of the public money. 

He differed with Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel as to the 
value of Lord Seaton’s services— 

True, the noble lord had stated the prior services of that officer, but the noble 
lord forgot to mention that he was removedas unfit to fulfil the dutics of Governor 
of Upper Canada. Let the noble lord produce the correpondence now in the 
Foreign Office, proving the complete incompetence of Sir John Colborne to con- 
duct the government of that province. He would ask Lord John Russell if he 
was not cware that that was the case? The noble lord had not been long con- 
nected with the Colonial Oilice, but he was one of those who concurred in the 
recall of Sir Jolin Colborne. Instead ef being recalled, however, he returned to 
Lower Canada, where was appointed Commander of the Forces. Mr. Hume 
therefore took it for granted, that the pension was not to be granted to Lord 
Seaton on account of services rendered on an occasion when her Majesty’s 
Ministers thought fit to remove him for incompetency. The question for the 
House to consider was, what had been the conduct of Lord Seaton during 
the time he was Commander-in-Chief of Lower Canada. Mr. Hume con- 
sidered that the rebellion in that province was attributable to the conduct of 
Lord Seaton ; and he would further say, that he was utterly at variance with 
the noble lord in the eulogy he had pronounced upon Sir John Colborne; for 
he thought there had been an entire want of policy, judgment, and forethought 
on “og gal of that officer, What would have been the consequence in Ireland 
if the Lord-Lieutenant of the day had issued orders to arrest some forty or 
fifty of the leading men of that country, without any charge made against 
them, with halters about their necks ? Why, there would have been an instant 
outbreak. It was the conduct of Sir Jolin Colborne that had induced the 
outbreak in Canada; he it was who sanctioned the issuing of warrants against 
fifty or sixty individuals—of which proceeding no explanation had ever been 
given, although Mr. Hume had moved for a return of the grougd* upon which 
It had been taken. He knew also that a party of Yeomanry, called Volun- 
teers, had gone out to arrest two Magistrates—men highly beloved and re~ 
epected in their district, and had placed them in open carts, and carried them 
round the villages, for the purpose of exposing and disgracing them. That 



























measure led to the outbreak. So far, therefore, from rewarding Sir John 
Colborne, he ought to have been removed from his situation as unworthy to 
fulfil its duties. ; 

However, Lord Seaton had the support of her Majesty's Ministers, 
who had gone on and on, till they had got into a pretty mess— 

They had come down to the House to propose a vote that perhaps might 

amount to 150,000/. of the public money; and he would ask, if, at this time 
and in the present position of the country, it was proper to vote away that 
sum, under circumstances, to say the least, so extremely doubtful? He con. 
ceived that the manner in which that unfortunate rebellion had been pyt 
down—the way in which the villages had been assailed, and the inhabitants 
butchered—was disgraceful, and without parallel in modern warfare. Was a 
distinction to be conferred upon Sir John Colborne for acts such as these 
placing him on a footing with the most distinguished officers—men without 
stain or reproach? He never would believe that honourable gentlemen, if the 
would look at the whole proceedings that had taken place from the outbreak 
in Canada, as they appeared in the public despatches laid upon the table of the 
House, could think Sir John Colborne entitled to the character that had been 
given to him as a man of humanity, wisdom, and discretion. He should there. 
tore feel it his duty, if any individual of the House would second his motion, 
to oppose the present grant; and he would be prepared at a future time to 
place upon record an account of those proceedings which he thought rendered 
Lord Seaton unworthy of the honours conferred upon him. He knew nothin, 
of that indvidual but as a British officer; but, on public grounds alone, he 
thought that this grant was ill-advised, and ought not to receive the sanction 
ofthe House. He should, therefore, oppose it. 
. Sir Henry Harprnce had heard Mr. Hume’s very characteristic 
speech with great regret, because he had expected an unanimous vote; 
at the same time, he was glad to find that Mr. Hume doubted whether 
he could prevail upon one individual in the House to second his amend- 
ment— 

He could very well understand that Mr. Hume felt considerable objection 
towards any reward, either of honour or by a vote of this House, towards his 
noble and gallant friend; because, although he was not very intimately ac. 
quainted with the affairs of Upper Canada, he had some recollection of a cor- 
respondence of the honourable Memb for Kilkenny, in which he boasted to 
the traitor Mackenzie of his hope that the colony would throw off the yoke of 
the Mother-country. When Sir H. Hardinge remembered this, and remem. 
bered also that Sir John Colborne put down that traitor, he could understand 
that the honourable Member for Kilkenny had no great sympathy with the 
conqueror of his friend. He could say, from his personal knowledge of Lord 
Seaton, that the British Army did not possess an officer who had gone through 
all the gradations of his profession with greater honour and success. Whether 
he considered him as the commander of the Fifty-second Regiment, or as the 
friend and companion in arms of Sir John Moore, or as the commander of the 
forces in British North America, his career had been distinguished by every 
military honour and accomplishment. By sheer dint of personal merit, he had 
forced his way to the highest rank and honours of the Army, which he entered 
in 1794; and had not only distinguished himself as a military man, but by his 
kindness and humanity during all the Peninsular war, and was universally be- 
loved by both officers and men. From personal regard and professional admi- 
ration of the merits of Lord Seaton, he had been induced to express his sense 
of the services rendered by that distinguished individual to his country ; but 
after the manner in which the noble lord and right honourable baronet had 
spoken, it would be useless fog him to add more. He would however say, that 
he particularly admired one trait in the character of Lord Seaton—namely, 
that when he was suspended from his civil command, he cheerfully resumed his 
military duties, thus separating himself far from all suspicion of selfish consi- 
derations, and holding ont to the officers of the Army the brightest example. 

Mr. Witt1am WIL.IAms, who had seconded Mr. Hume’s motion; did 
not think Lord Seaton’s conduct had displayed wisdom or humanity, 
It was easy to vote large sums of money, but not so easy to pay them; 
and it ought to be remembered, that the expenditure exceeded the 
revenue, and that the mass of the population were in a state of extreme 
distress, 

Sir Hussey Vivian and Sir Cuartes Grey eulogized Lord Seaton’s 
services, and supported the grant. 

Mr. Hume defended his correspondence with Mackenzie; and 
charged the Colonial Office with all the troubles which had occurred in 
Canada. 

Mr. Hawes admitted Lord Seaton’s skill, bravery, and humanity; 
but thought that Parliament was too prone to bestow honours on merely 
military services— 

He objected to this whilst the services of other men who had exerted them- 
selves far more advantageously to the country were left wholly without 
reward. He objected, too, to the term to which the pension in this instance 
was to extend; for if he understood the noble lord correctly, it was to con- 
tinue for three lives. He should like, however, to be more distinctly informed 
upon that point. Looking to the services of Sir John Colborne, and com- 
paring them with the services of other distinguished persons, he must say that 
there never appeared to him to be a case in which a pension or a Peerage 
limited to a single life could be more properly bestowed. 

Lord J ‘un Russex1 said, he had followed the precedents in the cases 
of Lord Hill and Lord Lynedoch, and other distinguished soldiers, i 
1814. The pensions then granted would extend to two lives beyond 
that of the present possessor. j 

The Committee divided— 


For Lord John Russell’s resolution ....... esencss Seem 
PED DINAE Mirada sasncesivssenzene Saanenoessieesunenscossssss ame 


SALARY OF THE ADMIRALTY JUDGE. 

The Commons went into Committee on Monday, on the bill to fix the 
salary of the Judge of the Court of Admiralty, at 4,000/. a year. Mt 
Hume moved an amendment to reduce the sum to 3,000/. Mr. WILLIAM 
Wituiams, Colonel Sinruorrr, and Mr, WaLLace considered 3,0006 
an ample salary. Lord Joun Russeit, Mr. More O'FERRALL, and 
Dr. Nicuot, dwelt upon the necessity of obtaining the services of a 
distinguished lawyer for so important an office; and maintained, that 
with reference to the former emoluments of the appointment, and the 
salaries of other Judges, 4,000/. a year was not too much. : 

The Committee divided ; and Mr. Hume’s amendment was negatived, 
by 86 to 17. 

SALE or BEER. i: 

Mr. PakinaTon, on Tuesday, moved the second reading of his bill 
to regulate the sale of beer. [This is the second bill introduced by 
Mr. Pakington, the first having been withdrawn in consequence of a2 
informality. | 

Mr. AL8ton moved that it be read a second time thatday six months. 
It would virtually repeal the Beer Act. He did not think that mo- 
rality or social order would be promoted by this kind of legislation. 
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“The amendment was supported by Mr. James, Mr. WaRBURTON, 
Mr. Guton, Mr. Hume, Mr. Montz, and Mr. Bensamin Woop. The 
speakers on the other side were, the CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER, 
Mr. Darsy, Mr. Mark Patuips, Sir Tuomas Fremantie, Mr. Esr- 
‘court, Mr. PROTHEROE, Sir CHarLes BurreE Lt, and Lord GRANVILLE 
SoMERSET. Several of the Members, however, guarded themselves 
against being supposed to concur in the details of the measure ; and 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER said he only supported the second 
reading to show that, in his opinion, an alteration was necessary in the 
existing law. 
On a division, there appeared— 


For the second reading ....... cseaseaavocuneccaaes, ae 
AGGIE Wiis ecaansseccennesseecseesseess dactevaresdecce. OG 


Majority............ 80 
EpucaTIONAL CHARITIES. 

Mr. Cuartes Butter moved for a return of important documents 
relative to Educational Charities— : 

An analytical digest of the whole body of Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into Charities, upon the plan adopted in a digest relating 
to certain counties, in pursuance of an order of this House made on the 27th 
day of March 1835. Also a particular digest of all schools and charities for 
education reported on by the said Commissioners, setting forth, as far as ap- 
pears from the said Reports-—l. The date and mode of foundation. 2. ‘To 
what persons the government is intrusted. 3. ‘To whom the patronage be- 
longs. 4. Whether there is any special visiter. 5. The qualifications re- 
quired in the masters. 6, The instruction prescribed. 7. Who are entitled 
to the freedom of the school. 8. Whether any exhibitions are attached to it, 
and whether they are made available. 9. The amount of the income, distin- 
guishing whether it is improvable or not. 10. The state of the school at the 


time of the inquiry, with the date thereof, as regards the instruction afforded | 


therein, and the number of free and other scholars, with a note of such obser- 
vations as the Commissioners may have made on the case; and that such di- 
gest may distinguish and classify such schools and charities in the following 
manner—first, all schools in which Greek or Latin is required to be, or in fact 
is taught ; secondly, all other schools; thirdly, all charities for the purposes of 
education not limited to any particular local establishment. Also, return of 
all charities for the poor of any parish or district, the income whereof is or may 
be distributed in money, fuel, or other articles, with a note of such observa- 
tions as the Commissioners may have made on the case, distinguishing and 
classifying such charities as follows—first, those given for the poor, or the use 
or benefit of the poor, without any directions or reputed directions by the donor 
as to the description of poor persons, or the mode of distribution ; secondly, 
those as to which the donor has or is reputed to have limited the application 
only by describing the objeets as poor and receiving parish relief; thirdly, 
those in which the donor has or is reputed to have given some other directions 
as to the selection of the objects of the charity, or asto the mode of distribu- 
tion. Also an alphabetical index to the whole. 

Sir Rosert PEEL, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Mr. Hors, Mr. Est- 
court, Mr. Suaney, and Mr, J. Stewart, agreed that the further 
interference of Parliament was necessary to prevent the continued abuse 
of educational funds. 

The papers were ordered, on Mr. Buller’s motion. 

MisceLLANEOuS. 

Tue Kixc or Hanover’s Apartmeyts. Colonel Percevat, on 
Tuesday, being questioned by Mr. Horsman, admitted that the King 
of Hanover had refused two applications, one from Lord Duncannon 
and another from Lord Meibourne, to give up his apartments in 
St. James’s Palace; but he repeated, that no application had proceeded 
from the Dutchess of Kent, who had objected to the apartments as 
inconvenient and unsuitable. 

E.ection Committees. Mr. Orp, on Tuesday, presented the names 
of the following Members as a Committee to try the Ludlow Election 
petition—Sir Thomas Ackland, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. William Bingham 
Baring, Lord Howick, Lord Sandon, and Mr. Horsman; Mr. Sanford 
to be Chairman. 

Mr. Orv also presented the following, to try the Ipswich petition— 
Mr. George Wilbraham, Sir John Pollen, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. George Evans, and Lord Henniker; Lord Elliot to be Chairman. 
{ Mr. Gibson has withdrawn his petition against Sir Thomas Cochrane’s 
return. | 

Canapa. On Thursday, the Reunion Bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Monday week. Lord Joan 
Russe took the opportunity of correcting a misrepresentation of what 
he had said in a former speech on the subject of the Clergy Reserves 
Bill. It had been reported that he charged the Governor-General with 
acting in opposition to the Government at home in proposing that bill; 
but he had said nothing of the kind: the fact was, that the Governor- 
General was left to act on his own discretion in the matter; being at 
the same time informed, that, if practicable, it would be highly satisfae- 
tory to have the question settled by the present Legislature of Upper 
Canada, At first the Governor-General had no hope of inducing the 

egislature to pass a bill; but at length he had succeeded, with the 
approbation of her Majesty’s Government. 

Cuina, On Wednesday, Sir James Grauwaw, being called upon by 
Mr. Hume, read the resolution he intended to propose, unless papers 
not then produced should contain any matter which required him to 
alter it— 

“ That it appears to this House, upon the consideration of the papers re- 

lating to China, presented to the House by command of her Majesty, that the 
Interruption in our commercial and friendly intercourse with China, and the 
hostilities which have since taken place, are maiuly to be attributed to want 
of foresight and precaution on the part of her Majesty’s present advisers with 
Teference to our relations with China, and more especially their neglect in not 
furnishing to the British Superintendent at Canton powers and instructions 
caleulated to provide against the growing evils arising from the contraband 
tratic in opium, and adapted to the novel and difficult situation in which the 
Superintendent was placed.” 
_ CLAIMS OF THE Oprum-TRADERS. On Thursday, Mr. Joun Aber 
Smrrn, in the absence of Mr. Crawford, proposed that the following 
gentlemen should compose the Committee on the claims of the opium- 
merchants— 

Mr. Crawford, Lord Viscount Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Charles 
Buller, Mr, Herbert, Sir George Staunton, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Robert Clive, Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Hogg, Mr. John Elliot, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Parker, 
Lord Viscount Sandor, Mr. Strutt, Sir William Somerville, Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Edward Buller, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Horsman. 





Lord Sanpon, Lord GRANVILLE SomeErsET, Sir Ropert Peet, Mr. 
Gou.zsurn, Mr. Herries, and Sir Henry Harpince having com- 
plained that the proportion of Ministerial to Opposition Members—15 
to 6—was unfair, and much larger than usual, it was agreed to post- 
pone the appointment of the Committee to the following day. 


The Court. 


TuE visit of the Queen and Prince Albert to Lansdowne House, on 
Thursday, is the principal event which the chronicler of Royal doings 
has to record this week. Great preparations had been made for the 
féte, and a large party invited. Soon after ten o’clock, the Queen with 
her husband and attendants arrived in Berkeley Square; where the 
front of Lansdowne House shone in the mild radiance of Bude lights. 
The Queen gazed for some time on the beautiful wonder, apparently 
with extreme satisfaction. The Marchioness of Lansdowne was in 
waiting at the grand entrance to receive her Majesty; who threw her 
arms round the neck of the noble hostess, and smothered her with 
kisses. Eight apartments in the spacious Palace of the Pettys were 
opened for the reception of the guests. From a long list of the com- 
pany in the Morning Post, we select some distinguished names—the 
Duke of Sussex, Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, Dukes of Welling- 
ton, Norfolk, and Devonshire, Dukes and Dutchesses of Buccleuch, 
Beaufort, Roxburgh, Somerset, the Dutchess of Inverness, the Mar- 
quises and Marchionesses of Normanby and Londonderry, Earls and 
Countesses of Grey, Zetland, Albemarle, Darlington, Tankerville, and 








| Wilton, Lords Ashburton, Monteagle, John Russell, Cowley, and Pal- 
| merston, Sirs John Hobhouse, E. L. Bulwer, and J. Guest, Messrs. 
| Macaulay, Babbage, Tuffnell, and Baring Wall. 











A Court was Leld on Thursday at Buckingham Palace, for the re- 
ception of congratulatory addresses. One was presented from the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by Dr. Duncan the Mo- 
derator, and a deputation of clergy. 

The Levee, which was to have been held on Wednesday, was unex- 
pectedly postponed to Monday next. The cause of the postponement 
was not announced ; but it has given rise to many surmises. 





The {etropolis. 

The Court of Aldermen held a meeting on Tuesday; when Mr. 
Thomas Wood presented a petition from Mr. Dalton, an inhabitant of 
Portsoken Ward, in whose name the proceedings relative to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Michael Scales had been carried on by the Ward in oppo- 
sition to the Court. When the decision was finally given against 
Seales, Dalton was “ left in the lurch,” and had to pay all expenses, 
and was reduced in consequence to great distress. He prayed for re- 
lief from the Court. Aldermen Farebrother, Laurie, and Lucas, con- 
sidered that the petitioner had no claim whatever upon the Court; and 
the petition was ordered to lie on the table, by a vote of 8 to 4. 

The Anti-Corn-law Delegates meet daily in Palace Yard, and eriti- 
cize the speeches in “ the Houses over the way.” Lord Darlington 
was severely handled by some members of the “ Petty Parliament,” 
who understand the Corn-question rather better than his Lordship— 
though he is by no means a bad specimen of his “ order.” 

At a meeting of the medical profession generally, and of the pupils at 
St. George’s Hospital, held on ‘Thursday, it was agreed to present Sir 
Benjamin Brodie with a piece of plate on his retirement from the office 
of surgeon to the Hospital. 

Mr. Bingham, of the Western Circuit, has been appointed one of the 
London Police Magistrates. 


At Bow Street, on Monday, Edward Boggis, a Chartist orator, was 
ordered to find security, himself in 5002. and four sureties in 125/. each, 
to appear and take his trial for inciting the Queen’s subjects to breaches 
of the peace by inflammatory and seditious language. 

General Sir William Thornton, Colonel of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, 
committed suicide on Sunday night, by shooting himself, at his resi- 
dence in the village of Greenford, near Hanwell. Evidence of aberra- 
tion of intellect was given. One of the delusions he laboured under 
was terror lest he should be apprehended as a smuggler: and he bought 
a quantity of guns and pistols to protect himself from arrest. Verdict 
—* Temporary derangement.” 

Mr. Buck, the “ Wizard of the West,” who has been play 
conjurer at the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham Street, was seriously 
on Tuesday during the performance of “the gun trick.” A person in 
the pit having put a bullet in the gun, retired to the end of the pit and 
shot at the conjurer; who came forward as usual with the bullet be- 
tween his teeth, but said at the same time, that he had been wounded 
by shot, with which the gun must have been loaded without his know- 
ledge; and it appeared that a quantity of shot had lodged in his fore- 
head, left eyelid, and cheek. Some boards were also perforated with 
shot. The man who fired the gun disappeared. 





Che Probinees. 

The Duke of Portland has declined interfering in the present Corn- 
law question, and allowed his tenantry to exercise their free wills upon 
the subject.— Sheffield Iris. 

Mr. Shafto Adair has been engaged in an active canvass of the county 
of Suffolk, and he expresses himself highly gratified with ‘the result of 
it.— Bury Post. 

It is stated that Colonel Gore Langton has intimated to his friends 
his intention of shortly withdrawing trom Parliament.— Bath Gazette. 

Lieutenant John Thompson, R.N., has been appointed Lieutenant of 
the port of Gibraltar. This gentleman, according to the West of Eng- 
land Conservative, was one of Mr. Tuffuell’s supporters at the Devon- 
port election. 


An inquiry by order of Lord Hill is going on at Wigan, Lancashire » 
into the conduct of the Honourable Mr. Plunkett, the Honourable Mr. 
Frazer, and several other officers of the regiment stationed in that 
town, relating to certain outrages alleged to have been committed by 
them in resisting the execution of a civil process for the arrest of Mr. 
Frazer for debt. [The particulars of this affair were given last week.] 
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The inquiry is strictly private. The parties implicated are committed 
for trial at the present Liverpool Assizes, but it is understood that they 
will traverse. Mr. Frazer is now on the debtor’s side of Lancaster 
Castle. It is expected that all the officers engaged in the affair will 
have to go into other regiments and one of them, Lieutenant Everard, 
has been cashiered.— Lancaster Guardian. 

At the Warwick Assizes, on Wednesday, Edward Brown, a well- 
known leader of the Birmingham Chartists, was convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. Against Julian 
Harney and Henry Wilkes no evidence was produced, as since the last 
Assizes, when their trials were postponed, they had conducted them- 
selves peaceably. 

Mr. Lewis, Coroner for Essex, held an inquest on Thursday week, 
at the village of Grays, on the body of one passenger and three seamen 
who were drowned on the night of the 12th of February in the Tyrian, 
which was run down when at anchor off Gravesend, by the Manchester 
steam-ship, commanded by Captain Joseph Polwart. The Jury were 
satisfied, after a long inquiry, that there had been culpable negligence 
on board of the Manchester; and they returned a verdict of ‘“ Man- 
slaughter” against Captain Polwart, and a deodand on the ship of 
800/. in each case. 

Vincent and Edwards were convicted at Monmouth, on Monday, of 
a conspiracy to effect changes in the Government by illegal means, and 
with “ unlawful assemblit The Special Jury recommended them 
to mercy, on account of their long imprisonment. Mr. Baron Gurney 
sentenced Vincent to be imprisoned for twelve months, and Edwards 
fourteen ; to give sureties for five years, themselves in 500/., and two 
in 100/. each. Both defendants are in custody under a sentence at last 
Assizes: this sentence wiil detain Vincent eight months, and Edwards 
thirteen, after the.expiration of the former sentence.— Globe. 

At Bodmin, on Monday, James Lightfoot and William Lightfoot 
were sentenced to death, for the muder of Mr. Norway, near Wade- 
bridge. 

On Sunday, a man employed in the Zoological Gardens, Manchester, 
put his arm within the tiger’s cage; when the animal seized and 
mangled it; and it was with great difficulty he was extricated from the 
tiger's jaws Ly two of the keepers. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell has addressed a very long letter to the Duke of 
Leinster, urging the chief of the ancient family of the Fitzgeralds— 
the “ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores”—to take the lead in agitating 
Treland to obtain equal rights with England and Scotland. Mr. O’Con- 
nell goes over old ground in this letter, laying, as usual, much stress 
upon the small number of Irish electors as compared with the popula- 
tion, and with the numbers of the English and Scotch constituencies, 
The letter contains a bitter attack upon Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Gibson has been appointed Chairman of Quarter-Sessions in 
Antrim county; and Mr, Henry Hutton goes to Carlow in the same 
capacity. 

Father Matthew eduinistered the temperance pledge on Monday 
Jast to upwards of four thouand persons in Dublin. The place selected 
for the ceremony was the ground in front of the Customhouse. It was 
strewed with sawdust; on which the people, of whom half were women, 
kneeled, and repeated the pledge in the words prescribed by the priest. 
It rained nearly ali the time, but the multitude listened for half an hour 
to a sermon on the evils of intemperance, with uncovered heads. Pro- 
bably few of them could at any time afford the luxury ofa hat or bonnet. 

Chief Baron Woulte has returned to the Continent, in a very bad 
state of health. i 

The emigrants from Limerick and other Irish ports to the United 
States and British America are very numerous this spring. 

The “depopulating system” is going on extensively in some parts 
of the country. Families are ejected Ly scores from their cottages and 
holdings. 
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Mr. HH. Baillie was returned on Tuesday for the county of Inverness, 
in the rooin of the late Mr. Grant. ‘There was no opposition from the 
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Miscellaneous. 
2 contains the following announcement. 
ised to direct letters patent to he passed under 
lcnity of a Dutchess of the United Kingdom of 
he Right Honourable Lady Cecilia Letitia 





Tuesday’ 
“Th Ou en 
the Great Seal, gr 
Great Britain aud 











Underwood, (eldest survivi uchter of Arthur Saunders, second Earl of 
Arran, by Elizabeth, h wite, daughter of Richard Underweod, late of | 
the city of Dublin, Esq.,) and the heirs male of her bx dy lawfully begotten, by 
the nan: vie, and title of Dutchess of Inverness.” : i 

[ The * heirs male” wili scarcely be Dutchesses.] 

This creation has produced much gossip, and some rather coarse 





, at the expense of the Duke of Sussex and the 
lady who is now Dutchess of Inveiness. It has been iusinuated that 
the Duke behaved unh ndsomely to Lady Augusta Murray, whom he 
formerly espoused in violation of the Royal Marriage Act, but was 
afierwards separated from by compulsion. here appears to be no 
good ground for this insinustion; but that, on the contrary, his 
Royal Hizhness treated Lady Augusta liberally to the day of 
her death. Then doubts are cast upon the respectability of Lady 
Cecilia Underwood, and on her marriage with the Duke. Lady 
Cecilic—whose maiden name was Gore, that of the Arran family— 
married a Sir George Buggin, an attorney of Hatton Court, who left her 


squibs in newspaper 








. a 
a widow some years ago; and though she assumed the name of Under. 
wood, which was her mother’s, for some unexplained reason, her true 
legal style and title, previous to the late creation, was Lady Buggin, 


The sudden postponement of the levee which had been announced for 
Wednesday, produced, of course, some inconvenience to individuals 
We need not add that it excited much surprise, and gave birth to an ine 
finite variety of speculations. We believe we incur no risk of contra. 
diction, other than those official denials to which we have long been 
a customed, and which have long ceased to produce any other effect 
upon the public mind than that of confirming astatement, when we assert 
that the postponement of the levee on Wednesday was occasioned by 
the occurrence on Tuesday of a very decided difference of opinion on a 
very important subject between an Illustrious Personage and a States. 
man whose opinions that Illustrious Personage has seldom resisted. The 
question was the propriety or expediency of an immediate dissolution 
of Parliament; and the opinion on either side was maintained with q 
degree of vivacity and energy most unusual in such discussions, The 
excitement incident to this disagreement produced a temporary effect 
on the health of the Illustrious Personage who had been a party to it; 
in consequence of which, a postponement of the levee of the following 
day was considered to be expedient.—Morning Post. E 


Lord Lyndhurst’s convalescence seems to proceed but slowly. He 
has taken an airing in Hyde Park, and continues to receive daily visits 
from the Duke of Wellington. 

The Earl of Derby, according to letters received from Knowsley, on 
Wednesday, was going on well, and intended to come to town about 
the Ist of May. His Lordship, who keeps up the valuable racing-stud 
of his father the late Earl, intends to send his horse De Clifford to run 
for the cup at Chester races; which Lord Stanley is expected to attend, 

It is with extreme regret we learn that Lord Henley is suffering from 
a total aberration of the mind. His Lordship’s derangement became so 
apparent on Sunday and Monday last, as to be obliged to be laid under 
the restraint of two attendants.—Morning Herald. 

The late Bishop of Lichfield’s will has been proved in Doctors’ Com. 
mons. Dr. Butler left personal property sworn under 30,0000 ; his 
landed estate was also considerable. His son, the Reverend Thomas 
Butler, is sole executor, and the money will be equally divided among 
the late Bishop’s three children. 

Lord Howden has received a large accession of fortune, by the dis- 
covery and successful mining of extensive coal-mines of surpassing 
quality and value, in his Lordship’s estate of Wingate Grange, near to 
the rising port of Llartlepool, in the county of Durham, and now con- 
sidered the best harbour on the East coast.—Leeds Mercury, 


The proceedings at Paris in the case of Lady Lytton Bulwer versus 
her husband’s agents, Messrs. Lawson and Thackeray, the commence- 
ment and postponement of which we mentioned last weck, were re- 
sumed on Friday, before the Tribunal of Correctional Police. The 
cause excited much interest among the Paris fashionables. Lady 
Lytton Bulwer, in obedience to the command of the Court, appeared in 
person, accompanied by Mrs. Trollope. She was pronounced an “* ele- 
gante,” and when asked to name her age, mentioned thirty-five. M. 
Berryer was her leading counsel; M. Blanchet appeared for Messrs, 
Lawson and Thackeray, and M. Odillon Barrot for Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. The main question before the Court was, whether the action 
could be maintained by Lady Bulwer without the consent of her hus- 
band. M. Odillon Barrot, on behalf of Sir Edward Bulwer, refused 
that consent, and contended that the refusal was fatal to the progress of 
the cause. M. Berryer commented severely on Sir Edward’s conduct, 
in shielding a defendant who attempted by bribing Lady Bulwer's maid 
to gain possession of her private papers, and was detected in one of her 
private apartments— 

“ It has been said that Lady Dulwer aimed at public scandal, and that it 
was necessary to prevent a bold and rash woman from revealing the secrets of 
the domestic life of Sir Edward Bulwer aud herself before an audience of fo- 
reigners. ‘There was no such danyer to be feared. Sir Edward Bulwer had 
no reason to fear that his wife would violate public decorum. Lady Bulwer 
complains that her dwelling has been violated, and that her name lias been 
outraged in a public journal. This is her complaint. ‘There is no scandal in 
this. She has demanded reparation for the outrage upon her name under a 
sense of the respect due to her honour, and even to that of her husband. Yet 
that husband, who had consented to and authorized the residence of his wf, 
under the protection of the laws of France, where she resides in honour, whea 
he heard that she had been exposed to insult and outrage, and demanded re- 
paration, has hastened to. snatch from her the means of obtaining it. Is this 
the protection due to a wife? is this the way of showing regard for public de- 
corum? But this is not all. We complain of two offences against Lady 
Bulwer; and, by an unguarded admission, the offenders have denounced the 
husband as the instigator. Iwas astonished that a husband should have denied 
to his wife the means of obtaining reparation for an offence of which she bas 
been the victim; but Lam now more astonished that it should be said in the 
name of Messrs. Lawson and Thackeray, that they acted up to the offence 
itself by the order of the husband. * * * * ‘The foreign female, living 
honourably in France with the consent ef her husband, and who las to com- 
plain of an offence against her porson—whe has been insulted, menaced, and 
attacked—-must surely be entitled to the protection of the laws of the country 
in which she has fixed her residence. In cases of this nature, the authority of 
the husband cannot be requisite. Lady Bulwer is morally and honourabily en- 
titled to demand reparation for the violation of her dwelling, and the outrage 
upon her name. J cannot comprehend, unless it be by the strange avowal 
made by the counsel for Messrs. Lawson and ‘Thackeray, how a husband could 
cross the seas to come before us and say, I will not permit my wile to demand 
reparation for the outrage which she has received. 1 will say to this gentie- 
man, you have no more control—you have renounced it by your deed of sepa 
ration, and in your own country you would be compelled to fultil your engage 
ments, If i were in England, f would say to the tribunal, in the name of the 
(Queen of the ‘Three Kingdoms, L plead for a woman, whose husband has re- 
fused to her his authority to demand justice; and LI would ask for that woman 
the reparation which the law was bound to grant to her. In England, the per 
sonal suit would be received with the guarantee of the attorney, if there were 
a question as to the responsibility of the husband. ‘This is the law of the case: 
what is its morality? It is said that we seck for scandal. Scandal, indeed 
the scandal is in the offence, not in the complaints; the scandal is in the pro- 
tection which is given to the guilty.” 

M., Odillon Barron disputed the soundness of M, Berryer’s law; and 
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the Procureur-du-Roi suggested that Lady Bulwer might have taken 
a course in which her husband's assistance would have been unneces- 
Fiske Bulwer might have addressed herself to the public law officers, de- 
nouncing the offence; and, on their taking it up asa pub ic prosecution, if on 
investigation it should have appeared that an offence against the laws had really 
been committed, she might have appeared in Court and given evidence as a wit- 
ness. By this simple course she was sure of obtaining justice. 

The Court decided, that the husband's consent was necessary ; and 
ordered Lady Bulwer to pay the costs, unless she should appeal from the 
decree. laa 

it is said that Lady Bulwer will either appeal to the Cour Royale, or 
take the course suggested by the Procureur-du-Roi. 

The Tribunal de Premictre Instance has decided that Madame de 
Melci, (Julia Grisi,) must continue to pay over to her husband half her 
srofessional receipts, to be invested for their mutual benefit, according 
tothe terms of their deed of separation. The lady wished to escape 
from the obligation, on the ground that the money was not fairly and 
fully imvested; but the Court held a different opinion. 

Mr. Bassett, the newly-elected Member for Helstone, took his seat 
in the House of Commons on Monday. He was introduced by Lord 
Granville Somerset aad Lord Ingestre, and joined his Conservative 
friends on the Opposition benches. [This is the geutleman whose 
election, the Ministerial journals declared, would balance the Whig loss 
at Lewes. Helstone, it was said, had emancipated itself from the thral- 
dom of the Duke of Leeds. As emancipated Helstone returns a Tory 
Member, the Whigs will cease to rejoice over its asserted escape fron 
ponduge. | 








The Ludlow Election Committee commenced its sittings on Tuesday. 
No evidence of much importance was given till Thursday; when Mr. 
Coppock admitted that he was Mr. Alcock’s agent at the election ; and 
a wituess, George ‘Tilley, who kept a public-house in Ludlow, swore 
distinctly that acts of bribery had been committed by Mr. Coppock. 
This man swore that when addressing Mr. Alcock’s Committee, Mr. 
Copp wk said— 

If the other party gave 51.for a vote, he would give 101: if they gave Lud, 
he would give 2003 if they gave 407. he would give 50/. or 601; aud he went 
on until he said, if necessary he would give 100/, 200/., and even as high a 
300/ fora vote. At the time Mr. Coppock said this, there were a cousiderable 
number of persons in the Committec-room. 

Mr. Cockiurn—* Now, upon your oath, will you swear that Mr. Coppock 
made the statement you have related ?” 

Witness—* Upon my oath 1 will swear that he used the exact words that I 
have related.” 

Mr. Cocxburn—* Did Mr. Coppock say any thing else ? ” 

Witness—“ Yes; Mr. Coppock said, let it be understood by the Committee, 
that each of you are empowered to order what you please at any public-house 
for the electors duriug the election.” 

The same witness swore that Mr. Coppock had given him three ten- 
pound notes to bribe an elector named Cooke. 





We understand that Viscount Palmerston has selected Mr. Alcock 
to be the British Commissioner for the settlement ef the claims of the 
British military and naval officers on the Portuguese Government. 
The eflicient and impartial manner in which Mr. Aleock discharged 
his duty as Commissioner in the investigation of the claims of the 
Legion on the Government of Spain, must necessarily indicate his tit- 
ness for the inquiries upon which he is now about to enter.—JZorning 
Chronicle. 

Sailed to-day (Saturday) the Nemesis, private armed steamer, Hall, 
master, destination unknown. It is said this vessel is provided with 
an Admiralty letter of licence, or letter of marque. If so, it can only 
be against the Chinese; and for the purpose of smuggling opium she is 
admirably adapted.—Let/er from Portsmouth in last night's Globe. 

Active preparations are already being made by Government for 
taking the decennial census in May in the next year; in which some 
important improvements will be made.—Globe. 

The suns drawn out of the Paris Savings Bank, for the week ending 
Monday last, again exceeded those lodged. Distress was inereasi 
tather than diminishing, Parricides, infunticides, and crimes of every 
description, are increasing in the metropolis and provinees of France. 











POSTSCRIPT. = 


The great Corn debate closed last night—but not with a division on 
Mr. Vittiers’s motion! The House adjourned without coming to any 
vote; the whole discussion fell to the gronnd like a dropped order, and 
cannot be renewed except by a fresh notice. We proceed to explain 
how this ludicrous result was brought about. 

The debate was opened by Mr. Brornerton; who, with Mr. Gree, 
and Mr, Joun Parker, advocated Repeal. The speakers on the other 
sile were Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Oxmspy Gore, Mr. Grorce 
Winsranam, Mr. Bener, and Sir Roperrt Peet. When Sir Robert 
sat down, Mr. Warserron moved “ That the debate be now ad- 
Journed,” The House divided— 

For the motion 
AGRIONE Ey ssiciessrsens eases 





Majority against adjourning the debate... 116 

aytlte Warpurron then moved “That this House do now adjourn.” 
The Speaker put the question; the Conservatives amidst loud cheers 
and laughter shouted * Aye,” and the motion was carried. No day 
having been fixed for the renewal of the debate, there is an end of it. 
Thus, Mr. Warsurron’s Parliamentary tactics were turned upon him- 
self and his friends. 7 

Of last night’s discussion little needs be said. The Members who 
Preceded Sir Robert Peel delivered dry, matter-of-fact speeches, on 
their respective sides of the question, The Conservative leader was, 
of course, more elaborate and effective. He dealt with the three prin- 
cipal arguments of the Corn-law Repealers after the following fashion. 
First—drain of bullion and monetary derangement: he denied that 
they were attributable entirely to the Corn-laws ; and quoted the mani- 
festo of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and Mr, Smith’s pamph- 
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let, to show that the leading Corn-law Repealers themselves ascribed 
the difficulties in the currency to the mismanagement of the Bank. Se- 
cond—fluctuations of price: by skilful arrangement of figures, Sir 
Robert endeavoured to prove that there had not been any great fluctu- 
ations under the present scale of duties ; under any circumstances there 
must be variations of price in an article the production of which was 
affected by change of seasons. Third—depression of manufactures and 
commerce: on this point Sir Robert professed to be extremely anxious ; 
“he felt that our main strength as a nation, and our position in the 
seale of nations, depended upon the maintenance of our manufactures ;” 
the manufacturers were “ the landowners” best friends ; and the manufac- 
tures of the country, not the Corn- laws, were the main element of their 
prosperity and of the value of their land.” With these opinions, Sir 
Robert was glad to find that the export-trade of the country was in- 
creasing, and that the increase mainly consisted of manufactured goods. 
Last year the manufacturers complaiied that the exports were chiefly in 
cotton-yara and linen-yarn, notin completed articles: that was not the 
case this year, as the quantity of yarn exported had decreased. But it was 
now said that large exports were a sign of distress, and only proved 
the decline of the home consumption. It was difficult to ascertain the 
state of the home consumption; but he found that, as compared with 
1838, the revenue of the Customs and Excise had improved, and he 
had also ascertained that the cousting-trade had inereased: this did not 
look like inerease of distress. With regard to the main question, which 
was total repeal or maintenance of the present scale, his opinions were 
unchanged, He did not say that no modification of the present scale 
could be advantageously made, but he had no intention, should the House 
go into Comniittee, to propose a modiiication. He had little encourage- 
ment, indeed, from Mr. Villiers, who called Mr. Pryme’s an * insidious ” 
amendment. As to total repeal, he considered it fraught with alarming 
ver to the great interests of the country, which had flourished under 
the existing law. Such is an outline of Sir Robert’s argument. 
Mr. Joun Anet Surrn proposed } 
































another list of Members for the 


Opium Committee; and the following were nominated without re- 








Crawford, Lord Viscount Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Charles 
er, Mr. Herbert, Sir Georze Staunts Mr. Gladstone, Mr. uhoun, 
George Gr Mr. Hogg, Mr. Jolin Elliet, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. 
er, Lord Viscount Sandon, Mr. Str Sir Wi n Somerville, Sir Ro- 
bert Harry Inglis, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Edward Buller, Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
Horsman. 

The order for the attendance of Mr. Sheriff Evans on Monday next 
was discharged, on the motion of Lord Joun RussELL; and the Sheriff 
was ordered to attend on the 6th of May. 

The other business consisted chiefly in the reception of petitions. 

The Great Western arrived at Br 
voyage from New York in fourteen vs. She brings newspapers to 
the 19th of March; but they contain searcely any matter of interest. 
Business generally was dull, and the prices of stocks depressed. 
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Quarterly average of the weekly liahil ties ond assets of the Bank of 
England, from 7th January to 3lst March inclusive— 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £16,318,000 £23,115,000 
Deposits .... 7,704,000 4,360,000 





£27,473,900 





£24,522,000 


Srocx Excuanor, Fainay Arrernoon, 

There was a considerable demand for money on Monday, oceasioned by the 
occurrence of the settlement of the Fo ‘count on that day; but that 
commodity has since become more plen 1 there has been a slight im- 
provement in the prices of the Englis! Consols for Money have been 
fluctuating between 90§ and 907; for 90} and 91; New Three- 
and-a-half per Cents., bet 994; and to-day they have all been 
Stock was quoted on Monday at 250, 


k, which was 179, has since been at 































on Tuesday at 2494; while Bank 
178, and is last marked at 1784. 
premium, but bave since been at 25s 
In the Foreign Market the Anctuat 
Spanish Active Stock, upon which th 
favourably ; and on Monday (the se 
to 274. The market continued ina fee 
vailing that the Government of Madrid had deter 
money to the extent of 5,000,0002. ‘The il 
yesterday, however, brought intelligence of an improvement in the price of the 
Bonds in that city ; and the market became firmer, and continued to improve 
until it rose yesterday to 28. The Paris price of Wednesday, received to-day, 
be } per cent. lower than that of Tuesday, the opening price of this morning 
; but as some influential buyers I ce, the market 
g a quotation 
set has, however, 
at the close. 


Bills have been as low as 17s. 
y at 2ls. to 23s. premium. 
entirely confined to 
pressure for money has operated un- 
-day) it was consequently depressed 
v3 a report pre- 
ied upon an issue of paper- 
n Paris on Wednesday and 





































given way slightly in the course of the : 
Russian, Danish, and Dutch Ste ith e of our last prices. 
Danish Bonds are now quoted with the dividend. Dutch Stock has been 
steady between 534 and 533; the tendency being upwards. 
Brazilian Stock is also quoted without th ind is rather firmer; 
but the transactions have been on the usu ! 














nimportant Sale. There has 
been a trifling demand for Columbian Bonds, and a consequent improvement 
in price has been the result: our quotations of this week are only } above our 
last, but the improved prices have been supported, 

Portuguese Bonds were unnoticed during the early part of the week, but 
they have since participated in the i: nent that has occurred in Sp 
Stock; and after being 34 on Monday, are to-cay 34); but the transactions 
have been few. 












Sarvrpay, Twetve o Crock. 

The financial and commercial intelligence brought by the Great Western is 
not so favourable as was expected. We are not, however, aware of any trans- 
actions in American S.curities having occurred this morning. The Shares of 
the United States Bank are lower, viz. 152. to 162 There has been so little 
doing in the English Funds, that up to this moment not a single bargain is 
marked “ in official” as having occurred in Consols for Account. Phe mar- 
ket is generally firm at yesterday's prices. In the Foreign Market, Spanish 
Stock is lower, in consequence of a decline of § per cent. In the ce of Active 
Stock in Paris on Thursday, and is now 278 §. Columbian ts also lower, and 
has been done at 25. The others are as yesterday. 
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Belgian 5 per Cents. ......0- 1045 

Jolumbian 6 per Cents ..... 24% 

-- 7 8exd 
3. 


3 per Cent. Consols.......+2. 908% 2 


Ditto for Account ...-.0+.6-. 90% 91 L 
se. Shut Danish 3 per Cents .... 





3 per Ceut. Reduced... 

3} per Cent. Ditto.........6. shut Dutch 24 per Cents .........  § 35 & 

New 4 per Cents. ....-002.6 994 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 344 ¢ 
t Ditto 3 per Ceuts ....eeeeeee 244 


BanhStock ...e.cec0.-..5  shiut 
soocesesnl 23 pm Rassian 5 per Ceuts...ex.d..  113¢ 


Exchequer Bills .... 
Spanish (Active) ...ess.e0.. 278% 


Iudia Stock ...... es shut 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...ex d. 75} 62 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, March 29th, Margaret Parker, Evans, from Bengal; April 
24, Owen G eudower, Toller. from ditto; Sa adiu, M'Kenzie, from Maur.tius; and 
Janet, Kerr, from the Cape. Off Falmouth, March 3lst, Joseph Storey, Speuce, from 
ditto. At Liverpool, March 3ist, Grenaca, M’Minn. from Bombay; ana Lady Bute, 
M'Kin‘ay, fiom Singapore; April lst, Kiogston, M’Lean, from Bombay ; Cumbrian, 
Lee, from Maur tius; aud 2d, Thomas Le#, Wolf, from ditto. At St. Helena. Bombay, 
Furley. from Bombay. At the Cape, pevi us to 3lst January, C Heurtley, Hopper; 
Wes: Tndian, M‘Arihur; John Sectt, Robins n; Fame. Green; and Mary Parley, 
from Loudou; C. Jamieson, Hutchins, from Neweastle; New Thomas. Nicoll; Argyra, 
Reid, from Liverp.ol; F. Hath, Toby, from China; Alex Kerr, M Kechuie. from 
Bombay; aid J. Fleming, Rose. from Bengal. At Mauritius, March 22d, Thomas 
Blyth, Hay; 25th, Venerable, M‘Coay; aud 27th, Juliana, Parker, trem London. 

Sailed -F om Gravesend, March 3.st, Euphrates, Buckham, for Bombay; and April 
2d, Asia, Pa'ter-ou, for Benzal. Fiom Liverpo |, 00th, Patriot King, Roddock, for 
Bengal; April lst, Hereford, Reaburn, for do, ; aud 2d, Amazon, Campbell, tor Bombay. 


THE THEATRES. 
Srr Epwarv Butwenr’s historical farce in five acts, called Richelieu, 


was brought out at the Haymarket on Wednesday, in splendid style 
as regards scenery and costumes, but with diminished effect; owing to 














the want of stage-room for displaying the pomp and pageantry of ‘ 


royalty, and to the inferiority in the cast of some important characters. 
The spectacle being less imposing than before, the trickery and hollow- 
ness of the play is the more glaring; and the two characters who alone 
excite any real sympathy, the lovers—for they are the only sincere 
persons—being inadequately represented, the falsehood and treachery 
of the rest become disgusting. Richelieu is not merely a hypocrite, 
but a base and shallow one—not only a charlatan, but an inconsistent 
character. Macreapy played with his usual tact and energy: he 
makes Michelicu more cunning and plausible than he is drawn; for the 
appearance of earnestness is counterfeited with better art by the actor 
than are the actions of a crafty statesman by the author. Mrs. Epwin 
Yarno ip, as Julie, the ward of the Cardinal, shows considerable clever- 
ness and fveling, but her powers are as yet immature; while J. Wes- 
STER, us her lover, De Mauprat, had not learnt the words he had to 
utter, much less studied the part—defects that made his slovenly gait 
and action and flippant manner quite offensive. WessTer himself 
personates the King: he makes a comely monarch enough, but is defi- 
cient in the air of personal dignity incidental to high station, and which 
should contrast with his imbecility in affairs. Wanpre is Baradas, 
Puetps the Capuchin Joseph, Miss Cuartes Marion de l’Orme, and 
Hows: the Page of Richelieu, as at Covent Garden. By the way, Mr. 
Howe is much fitter for De Muuprat than the present representative. 
O. Suivi as Huguet, the Captain of the Cardinal's Guard, looks a 
most picturesque military bravo; he is a worthy pendant to PHELPs’s 
Friar. 

The scenery, by MarsuA.t, is gorgeous without glitter: the poetry 
of the sumptuous decorations is brought out skilfully and effectively. 

Power's lesson to lodgers, showing How to Pay the Rent, is divert- 
ing enough from the way in which he gives it, though the method is 
not more original than reputable; it being the established practice of 
Toguish tenants, with which the Police reports have made people fami- 
liar—namely, kicking up a disturbance and destroying the landlord’s 
property. In this instance, however, the lodginghouse-keeper is a 
miserly cleat, and the lodger a poor widow ; but had it been otherwise, 
easy impudence, sly humour, and ready tact, would have car- 
ried the audience with him, notwithstanding the wearisome details and 
silly sentiment that damped the fun of the piece. To see Powrer 
“ putting up his wardrobe ”—nailing a cord across a corner of the 
room and hanging a few rags across it to serve as a curtain to his 
stump hed—and leading a thumping chorus with a broomstick, would 
make even a duped landlord laugh. 

At Covent Garden, CHARLES KremBLr, besides repeating Don Felix 
and Mercutio, played Charles Surface last night, with manly propriety 
and grace ; but the fire an dvivacity of the reckless prodigal were want- 






















ing. Compared with the present race of actors, however, he is a giant 
among pigmies; and though the elasticity and buoyancy of youth are 
gone, the gentieman and the finished actor yet remain. All that 


Cuartes Kempe was in his prime, he became by dint of study and 
practice in his art. 

A stupid farce, called The Baronet, or Female Society—without a 
single new idea or smart saying to compensate for its want of bustle— 
was attempted on Wednesday, after the Wonder; Lut the patience of 
the audience was not proof against its dulness: the opposition 
being renewed at the beginning of the second act, CHARLES MaTHEws, 
who played the principal character, suddenly stepped forward and said 
—* Ladies and gentlemen, as the further it goes on the more absurd it 
becomes, I beg leave, with your permission, to withdraw the piece.” 
The audience applauded this welcome relief; and the manager de- 
serves credit for the promptitude with which he afforded it: but the 
question naturally occurs, how did it happen that the ‘absurdity ” was 
not perceived before ? 

The last of the Olympic novelties is a pretty burletta by the author 
of the Ladies Club, called Gwynneth Vaughan, of which Mrs. STinLinc 
is the heroine. Gwynneth is a “village coquette,” who loses her real 
lover, and is crazed in consequence; but recovers her senses when he 
returns. Mrs. Srimiine’s lively personation of the vain, light-hearted 
flirt, increases by contrast the pathos of her madness. The last 
scene, where her reason is restored by hearing the voice of her long- 
absent lover, is acted with truth to nature that is powerfully affecting. 
The scenery is well painted, and the costumes are appropriate and pic- 
turesque. Indeed, the whole business of the stage is well managed ; 

“and there is some very nice acting by other performers. 





At the Adelphi, Jack Sheppard has had a short reprieve, but is now 
ordered for transportation; Nelson having been evoked to convoy him. 
A new classical burletta is anuounced, that. is to astonish even the 
Adelphi visiters. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WHIGS AND THE TORIES ON THE CHINA 
QUESTION. 


Wuen CromweE Lt saw that the enemy had placed themselves jn a 
fatal position, he exclaimed, “ The Lord delivereth them into m 
hands.” Into hands, he meant, which were capable of taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage. It was not on their great folly alone 
that he relied, but also on his own great courage and talent. He 
saw that from such hands as his they could not escape; and he wag 
therefore justified in anticipating their defeat. 

The position in which the Me.tsourne Government has heed- 
lessly placed itself with respect to the Opium War, resembles that 
of the blunderers over whom CromMwELL triumphed by anticipation, 
It has exposed itself to a mortal blow—to such a censure from Par. 
liament as would inevitably put an end to its existence. Behold jt 
delivered into the hands of the Opposition! But where is the 
Tory Cromwett with hands fit to seize this godsend of an oppor- 
tunity, in which the Whigs might be turned out with the popular 
feeling against them—in which the Tories might take office ona 
question as to which they would be the popular party ? The answer 
is, Where? But let us go into particulars. 

The undeniable charge which public opinion brings against the 
Ministers is, that they have for years utterly failed in their duty 
as respects British intercourse with China, and have thus in- 
volved the country, even without consulting Parliament, in a most 
unjust, disgraceful, and probably mischievous war. This Opium 
War is a foul crime and a preéminent folly: so says the public 
voice. And Ministers have been the authors of this war, 
which, down to the present hour, their organs of the press describe 
as “just, necessary, and honourable.” One should suppose, 
therefore, that the question had only to be mooted in Parliament 
in order to insure such a censure of Ministers as would drive them 
out of power disgraced and helpless. “And this most assuredly 
would have happened, if the Tories, performing the proper func. 
tion of an Opposition, had brought the whole question before Par- 
liament. Their course to victory was plain. It behoved them, 
not less as an Opposition whose business it is to correct the Govern- 
ment when wrong, than as a party who must take office when 
the Whigs resign, to declare their own policy with respect to China, 
and to condemn the policy as well as the conduct of the Whigs. 
Sir James Granam’s resolution proclaims nothing, and condemns 
nothing but the conduct of the Whigs. Ifthe Opposition had de- 
nounced the Opium War of the Whigs, and proclaimed “ peace 
with China” as their own policy—if they had proposed to stop the 
war at all events, and to prevent every infraction of the laws of 
China with respect to opium—so surely would Parliament have 
gone along with them in censuring the conduct of Ministers. In 
that case, what amendment could the Whigs have moved witha 
chance of carrying it? They might indeed have condemned them- 
selves, by proposing an amendment virtually to the same effect as 
the motion with respect to policy, leaving out what related to con- 
duct ; but this trick would have been too impudent for success, 
An amendment must necessarily differ substantially from the motion; 
and therefore, if the motion of the Opposition had covered the sub- 
ject of the policy of England towards China, the Whigs would have 
been cut off from that ground, and must have moved, if‘any thing, an 
amendment less popular than the motion of the Opposition. We'll 
engage, as it is, that the Whigs move an amendment more popular 
than the Tory motion, more of an anti-opium character, more ad- 
verse to the progress of this most unpopular war; nay, pointing, 
it may be, to a policy of justice and peace. They will do s0, 
merely to save their places, though till now they have talked of 
“the redress and reparation which war and blood alone can ob- 
tain”: and they can thus save their places by condemning them- 
selves, simply because the Tory motion goes for a mere censure 
of Ministerial conduct, leaving us wholly uncertain what policy 
the Tories would adopt if they should get into power by 
carrying their motion, and also leaving uncovered, for Whig 
use, the popular ground of a just and peaceful policy. The 
Whigs had got themselves into a desperate scrape, and were 
at the merey of the Opposition: but the Opposition kindly 
says to them—Don’t be in a hurry; take your own time; 
look about you for a way to escape; we'll leave you plenty of 
rooni; here's our own strong position at your service ; accept It, 
and so prevent us from beating you.” Never was so fine an oppor- 
tunity so completely thrown away. Indeed, Sir James GRAHAM 
is so little of a Cromwext, that he actually helps the enemy who 
had delivered themselves into his hands. 

All this, we dare say, is as obvious to the Opposition leaders, as 
we know that it is to the Government people. What! it may be 
asked, do the Tories knowingly miss this opportunity of getting Into 
power on a popular question ? ‘The answer is, that they do. 1 hey 
know what course they ought to pursue; but then they want the 
courage to adopt it. Timidity in their ranks, assuming as usual 
the garb of caution, suggests that it would be imprudent in their 
party to commit themselves on the whole or any important part of 
the China question. In order to form a complete and coherent 
system of popular policy in this matter, it was requisite that 
they should make up their minds against the unlawful smug 
gling of opium into China, against war, and against any deman 
upon the Chinese for compensation on account of the opium de- 
stroyed. ‘The question of Parliamentary compensation to the 
merchants might also have been turned to account against the 
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Whigs, b proposing that Parliament should pay that price for 

ace and for the errors of the Government. Prompt decision on 
these points was indispensable. The case demanded the use of a 
quality in which it is the especial characteristic of public men in our 
day to be deficient—that first, second, and third essential of great 
tical action—boldness, boldness, boldness! However negligent, 
able, and profligate the Whigs may be, they are not quite such 
ds as the Conservatives. ‘ Beware of committing yourselves,” 
gentlemen—though the question be one on which Pitt or CastLE- 
geaGH or CANNING would have rejoiced at the opportunity to com- 
mit himself as much and as soon as possivle. Prudence and cau- 
tion indeed! Say, rather, that fright at responsibility which has 
kept you out of office for the last three years. ‘The same quality 
was remarkable in the public men of France shortly before the 
Revolution. Their only aim was to do as little as possible. It is 
‘ust so with both Tories and Whigs at present, with this slight 
difference between them, that the profligacy of the Whigs now 
and then gives them an air of vigour—as in their use of Court 
favour, and their rushing into this Opium War to escape blame for 
their utter neglect of British interests in China ; while the To- 
ries, oppressed by the recollection of their ancient unpopularity, 
are always afraid of their own shadow. ‘T he state of the China 
question as respects the Whigs and the Tories may be described 
in six words—Mersourne chuckles at Pret’s pale face. 
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CONVICT COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND 
BY FRANCE. 


Axotuer question of foreign policy, scarcely less disgraceful to 
Ministers than that of the Opium War, must presently come before 
Parliament. We allude to the gross neglect of our Government in 
allowing France to lay the foundation of a penal colony in New 
Zealand. Some of the facts are stated in the following extract 
from the Colonial Gazette of Wednesday last. 

“ The inexplicable proceedings of the Government with respect to the co- 
lonization of New Zealand have had even a worse result than those anticipated 
who foresaw much of their evil tendency. An expedition has sailed from 
Rochfort for the purpose of forming a French colony in New Zealand; and 
not only a French colony in what was long deemed and treated as a “ de- 
endency of the territory of New South Wales,” and therefore part of the 
British dominions, but a penal colony in the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the bedy of the Queen’s subjects who emigrated last year are probably by this 
time established. as 

“ Our information on the subject is too precise and anthentic to admit of 
doubt. It appears that immediately after the publication of a certain Treasury 
Minute, bearing date 19th July 1839, (See Colonial Gazette, No. 37,) whereby 





| although for the most part un 


the sovereignty of the British Crown in New Zealand was repudiated, the | 


. SS ° ’ ¥ 
public press of France abounded in calls upon the Government of that country 
to imitate our own by endeavouring to obtuin a cession of territory and sove- 
reign rights from the native chiefs; that to these calls the Government of 


France gave a ready ear, while our own was throwing every possible obstacle | 


in the way of the British subjects then about to emigrate; that a Company 
has been formed at Havre for the purpose of colonizing New Zealand, and has 
obtained from the Government a grant of money, a number of men picked from 
the royal navy, and a commission to reserve as the site of u penal settlement a 
JSifth of any lands which they shall obtain, One ship belonging to this Com- 

any has already sailed; and it is said that others will follow presently. 

their destination is Banks’s Peninsulain the South Island, where it is alleged 
that a Captain Langlois, one of the Company, is the proprietor of a considera- 
ble territory purchased from the natives. We learn finally, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers have been for some time aware of these facts, but have taken no steps 
in consequence. 

“It is not our present purpose to inquire whether the very same acts per- 
formed at the same time as those which converted New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island into dependencies of the British Crown— 
which is the case for British sovereignty in New Zealand—really established a 
British dominion in the latter islands unquestionable by foreign powers accord- 
ing to the law of nations: that is a subject which must be discussed in Par- 
liament. Nor shall we here venture to opine to what extent subsequent acts 
of the Government may have amounted to an abandonment of such sove- 
reignty: for the mystery which the the Colonial Office has observed in this 
matter, as yet deprives the public of sufficient information whereon to found a 
conclusive opinion. But this we may now say, with the assurance of general 
sympathy—that if in truth France has acquired by acts or omissions of the 
British Government a right to colonize New Zealand, the British Government 
has been enormously negligent of the public interests confided to its care. 


“For now let us briefly note the evils which must inevitably result irom the | 


establishment of a French penal colony in New Zealand. 
“Those islands may be said to command the Southern Pacific. 
the direct track of vessels homeward-bound from the Australian Colonies. 
An enemy secured in the possession of a good harbour there, might either 
cut up a valuable and rapidly-increasing branch of our trade, or would put us 
to the expense of a fleet for its protection. That any foreign power there 


They lie in | 


established would soon become an enemy, seems more than probable, when | 


one recollects how many wars have been occasioned by the rivalries and 
disputes of neighbouring colonies planted by different nations. Sach colonies 
have invariably quarrelled about boundaries by land and sea, and have drawn 
their parent states into hostilities. 


The rich soil of New Zealand, abounding | 


mm exportable products, with the prolific fishing-grounds of its neighbourhood, | 


would give room for innumerable disputes, not to mention another element 
of discord in the aboriginal tribes, generally at war among themselves, and 
sure when they get into collision with one set of colonists, to be aided by the 
other. ‘The chances are, that before the end of this session of Parliament, the 
French and the English will be quarrelling in New Zealand, about land or 
Water, or influence with some native tribe; sand that they should long 
maintain distinct nationalities in so small a country so peopled, without 
coming to blows, is utterly impossible. The French Government may 
not know—what is the fact—that the natives of New Zealand have been 
taught by the vagabond English who have long inhabited the country, 
the most’ hostile feelings towards the French. A massacre of the first 
body of French settlers by the natives, set on and assisted by runaway sailors 
and convicts, is an event that should surprise nobody. But suppose the French 
colony established, then comes the impossibility of maintaining convict dis- 
Cipline in the immediate neighbourhood of native tribes and British settle- 
ments It is only in a desert country like New Holland, where bush-ranging 
1s the way to death by starvation, that convicts can be retained in a state of 
durance, “In New Zealaud they would escape with impunity, would mix with the 


| court, is to be found a body of international 


natives and our own runaway convicts from Australia, and would soon, if they 
were not shot down like wild beasts, render the islands a hell upon earth. But 
they would be destroyed by the organized British settlers. Perhaps that is Louis 
eps object ; for it is said that he contemplates sending to New Zealand 
the political prisoners who overfill his gaols. Here would be further occasion 
for war between the nations. But supposing even that French convict colo- 
nization could be maintained in New Zealand without war between this coun- 
try and France, what a prospect for all that part of the world! As if we had 
not sufficiently polluted it by our own system of penal transportation! Well, it 
is presumed that our Government is about to abolish the ‘shameful and un- 
blessed thing,’ so that, probably, the Southern lands will henceforth be the 
‘ dunghill’ of France only: but at all events, the convict colonization of New 
Zealand by France will be a memorable event in the history of the British 
Empire.” 

In addition to this statement of facts, we are enabled to say 
that Lord Parmerston received ample and timely notice of the 
designs of France. He appears to have imagined that France had 
an unquestionable right to plant settlemeats in New Zealand. 
How much he was mistaken, will appear from the following view of 
the international law of the case, which we extract from the fifth 
number of the New Zealand Journal, published this morning. In 
order to render the foregoing statement of facts as complete as 
this view of the law, we have only to add, that the islands of New 
Zealand were discovered, circumnavigated, and formally taken 
possession of, by Captain Coox in the name of GrorGe the Third; 
and that they have over and over again, by proclamations and acts 
of the British Government, been treated as “a dependency of 
the territory of New South Wales.” Lord Parmersron’s aban- 
donment of them to convict colonization by France, has therefore 
no justification in international law. [low else it may be defended 
remains to be seen. 

“ The determination of the French to plant a colony in New Zealand, small 
and insignificant though that colony be, renders it necessary that we should 
state distinctly the relative position which, according to the recognized prin- 
ciples of international law, the English, the French, and the New Zealanders 
occupy towards each other. 

“ To enable us to do this satisfactorily, it will be necessary to refer to the 
jurisprudence of the United States of America, inasmuch as it is there alone 
that the phrase ‘ international law’ has a definite meaning. 

“ In Europe, what is usually called the law of nations, or international law, 
wants some of the essential characteristics of law properly so called. Strictly 
speaking, a law isa command. It is essential to a command that it should be 
accompanied by a power to punish in the event of di nee. Where, in 
the contemplation of the phrase ‘international law,’ does such power to com- 
mand and punish reside? In fact, international law is something which is not 
law, but is merely related thereto by what a great writer on jurisprudence calls 
a slender and remote analogy.* 

“In the United States of America, on the other hand, international law, 

itten like our common law, assumes a more 
definite shape, inasmuch as it has an appropriate tribunal, with power to en- 
force its decrees. The Supreme Court of the United States is not merely the 
sole interpreter of the Constitution, but is the authorized arbitrator between 
State and State—which, be it observed, are distinct and independent sovereign- 
ties. In this capacity all di s bet nd the Indiin tribes 
come within its juris lecisions of that 
vs not exist In any 
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“ Prior discovery, then, in contemplation of international law, gives to the 
discovering nation a right of sovere lother civilized nations, 
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peace and war, and responsible in their political capacity. Yet this recogni- 
tion of the nationality of the Cherokees cont upon other civilized 
nations to treat with them, and any attempt to do so would be at once re- 
sisted by the United States Government as a flagrant violation of the law of 
nations. 
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always understood to amount only to the exclusive right of purchasing such 
Jands as the natives were willing to sell. The royal grants and charters as- 
serted a title to the country against Europeans only, and they were considered 
as blank paper so far as the rights of the natives are concerned.’ * 

“It thus clearly appears, according to principles recognized by all civilized 
nations, that the right of Great Britain to the sovereignty of New Zealand as 
against all European powers, is in nowise affected by her recognition of the 
distinct national! character of the New Zeilanders. ‘The British Government 
has never recognized the New Zealanders to a greater or even to so great an 
extent as the Government of the United States has recognized the Cherokee 
nation. Their political existence—their rights as an independent nation—have 
been admitted by solemn treaties made with them in the years 1785, 1791, 
1798, 1805, 1806, 1816, 1817, and 1819. Whicre can a recognition of the inde- 
pendent existence of the New Zealanders asa nation be found, so solemn as 
that which we have just recorded of the Cherokees by the United States? 
Yet does any one pretend that such recognition confers upon foreign powers, 
or the subjects of foreign powers, the right, nay the shadow of a right, to 
acquire lands of the Cherokees, either with or without sovereignty? ‘Then 
why is not the same principle to be insisted npon in the case of New Zealand ? 
Why is it not at once clearly intimated to France, that to whatever extent it 
may please the Government of this country to recognize the sovereignty of 
the New Zealand chiefs, that recognition is entirely confined to our relations 
with them ; but that against all foreign countries we assert a distinct and ex- 
clusive right—a right for centuries recognized by European powers—a right 
which France herself, in common with any other country, is interested in 
maintaining ; and, above all, which it is England’s duty, zs a leading nation, 
to maintain, and which she will maintain at whatsoever cost. 

“ It is idle to refer to the instructions of this Government to Captain Hobson. 
They have no reference, they can have no reference, to our relations with civil- 
ized powers. They relate simply to our own relations with the chiefs, and are 
clearly meant to convey a solemn assurance—a national guarantee to the New 
Zealanders, that our transactions with them will be conducted with strict jus- 
tice and good faith. The same may be said of a ck in the New Zealand 
Byjl of 1837. That bill proposed to obtain the sox mty over the territory 
of New Zealand by cession—by solemn treaty. This course is not new in 
principle, though in practice it may formerly often have been violated. But 
these guarantees of fair dealing were required by the improved temper of the 
times. Open injustice is now inconsistent with the modern spirit of dealing 
with the native tribes, and heneeforward their rights must be respected. So 
clear and well defined, however, is the distinction we have above laid down, 
that even were this Government to give up the entire sovereignty to the New 
Zealand chieis, we should still retain a right against all European powers.” 
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* Kent’s Commeutarics, vel. iii. p. 382. 





SPECIMEN OF AN ESCULENT PUBLIC. 

Lone before your Lixyvuses, your Burrons, and your Cuvmrs 
were dreamt of, before there was any Aueurtus Maenvs or the 
least talk of Aristotir, and when old ‘Esop was your only au- 
thentic natural historian, the community of Birds lived under a 
tolerably orderly sort of government, acknowledging the eagle for 
their sovereign. They called their monarchy, however, a “limited” 
one; for the sole power of government did not rest with the sove- 
reigu eagle, the community further acknowledging an aristocracy, 
composed of the vultures, hawks, kites, luzzards, and the other 
large birds of prey, who met once a year and made laws for them. 
But still further to secure their political freedoin, this happy race 
professed a third power in the state: this was composed of ravens, 
magpics, owls, shrikes, (called also butcher-birds,) and various 
other of the inferior order of the birds of prey, with, however, a con- 
siderable proportion, it should be added, of gulls and noddies and 
birds of that description. ‘This latter assembly, generally called the 
Lower House of Prey, reccived also, it appears, the name of “ repre- 
sentative, ’—the reason of which has never been ascertained. Some 
antiquarians have imegined that it might have been a custom with 
them.to represent dramatic scenes, perhaps to enact fables, for the 
amusement of the masses, cither before entering upon or even Curing 
the course of their more serious occupations. The learned Bonus 
was of opinion that Aristoriuanrs took the hint of his “ Birds” 
from a popular tradition respecting the capacity of these creatures 
for acting. ‘The elder Cuxors indced applies to their senatorial 
proceedings the words “ continual farce,” (sine fine minus) ; but we 
must reject an authority so opposed to credibility. Whether it 
was all acting or all earnest in the said assembly, and what in the 
world “representative” implied, must then evidently remain a 
verata questio after all. 

Thus were the blessings of liberty happily secured in the nation 
of Birds by a triple bulwark; the virtue of which, as it has been 
laid down by many famous owls, consists in that beautiful balance 
of all the powers, whereby one of them can never offer to go right 
but another immediately checks it. 

Say that a motion is brought on in the Lower House of Prey— 
“that it be unlawful in future for the carnivorous classes composing 
this House to dine on their constituents;” or, that being too nar- 
rowly expressed, then more broadiy--“that the practice of the 
larger birds preying on the smalicr do cease from the present time 
in this Christian community.” This. motion might perhaps be 
thrown out by the ravens, sparrow-hawks, and hen-harriers of the 
Lower House; but what of that ¥ does hope end there? Of course 
not; an appeal lies to the kites, hawks, cormorants, &c. of the 
Upper Assembly; and beyond them again to the Eagle. No rea- 
sonable birds could demand more than this. Besides, they pos- 
sessed the right of unlimited petition; and what they were un- 
able to get they were still permitted to ask for. 

Imperfections will creep into the best-regulated governments ; 
and there was one crying evil in the state at the period to which 
we refer, respecting which all birds piped amain in field and wood ; 
so we must endeavour to explain what it was. It was always the 
prerogative of the sovereign Kagle to choose his own responsible 
advisers ; a prerogative very proper for him to possess, but, as may 
be supposed, not unliable to abuse. <A female eagle, that at this 
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time occupied the throne of Birddom, had made a sclection of such 





a curious character, that could you have seen them you would have 
said they were stnxffed—not living birds; and that her majesty 
when she chose them, was only forming a museum of curiosities— 
not a cabinet of ministers. But the oddity of the general selection 
was quite swallowed up by one grotesque appointment, if we may 
be allowed the expression, which put all others out of mind, 

We have read of Roman Emperors appointing their cook, 
their horse, and what not, to be prime minister; and history 
unfolds innumerable similar specimens of the humours of royalty 
when able to be ‘indulged without restraint. The Eagle- 
Queen had appointed to the office of prime minister a bird 
whose natural province and real duties were those of court. 
jester. This bird was an anomaly; it was quite impossible to 
classily it: some said it was a goose; others declared it was a 
Todus, (Linnzus, Gen, xxii.) that is to say a tody, or toady ; some 
did not scruple to say it was a hwnming-bird of the largest size, 
Such strange and contradictory conjectures would appear perfectly 
unintelligible if we did not know that the object of them wag 
equally strange and contradictory, presenting itself under different 
aspects according to circumstances, and capable of every Variety 
of de:neanour to suit the moment. The fact is, the bird was an 
owl—an irregular specimen of the Strix Bubo—what Ovin calls 
“ jenavus bubo,” that is, stupid bubo—a word from which we de- 
rive our “ booby:” but this owl had greatly transcended his na- 
ture, and, by continually enlarging an original small stock of cun- 
ning, had attained in time to such a handsome fund of knavery 
that there was not a trick he did not know—no hoax could be 
played off but our owl was sure to be at the bottom of it—no 
practical public joke, but his hand was plainly visible in the con- 
coction. This wonderful owl had a spice of humour in him too; 
and as he had learnt to smooth the bristles of his nose, and had 
acquired even a winning way with him for company, he soon found 
a place at the Eagle’s table, where he became a prodigious fa- 
vourite, rising, as has been said, to the joint dignity of court-jester 
and prime minister. Great were his honours in court and council; 
yet he shared that fate common to owls and ministers— When 
they appear in daylight they are chaced and insulted with loud 
cries by the small birds.”* 

Such was the state of the government in Birddom at the time 
to which we refer, and such was its head. Now there was no 
question at this time which occupied the attention of the bird- 
public more deeply than that very one we have above adverted to 
—“ whether they (the bird-public) should any longer be eaten?” 
This question was actually entertained by the Commons, or Lower 
Uouse of Prey, in the form of a regular annual motion, to which 
never less than four or five days of solemn debate was assigned— 
after which they found, unfortunately, “they must still eat the 
public.” 

Such a debate was shortly to come on, and great excitement 
prevailed on the subject, when it appeared to a committee of the 
small birds that they might better their cause somewhat by sending 
a deputation to wait on the prime minister. Accordingly, a large 
and imposing flight was presently organized, composed of every 
class of anseres, passeres, &c.; and these flew away to the aboae of 
the great owl. Him they found very comfortably asleep in the 
recess of an old oak. Having awakened him, they explained the 
object of their visit; and were immediately, with due courtesy, 
welcomed and requested to proceed; when the following dialogue 
took place. 

A Parrrince. My lord, you know our complaint: we complain 
that this community has lived for centuries under a form of govern- 
ment, and in what is called a civilized state, and yet that one class still 
preys on another in a manner not distinguishable from barbarism. 
We submit that the very principle of law is to afford protection to the 
weak ; and that it is a public mockery to talk of the administration of 
justice in this nation, while no small bird that skims the field in search 
of food for its young is safe from the talons of the hawk. 

OwLt. A suffer me to observe that you overlook an important 
fuct; you are more prompt, I find, to conceive an injury than to suspect 
a kindness. Now let me ask, does it never oceur to you that other 
causes, and not the vulgar one of appetite, [tosses his head disdainfully 
at the idea,| may induce those great and sagacious birds to whom you 
allude to make away with you? May no political motives animate the 
minds of their lordships—continually immersed as they are in caleulations 
for the general good—nay, motives in which your own welfare is alone 
proposed, Say you escape the hawk’s talons, do you escape the sports- 
man's gun in the next field? It is to save you from that terrible 
calamity, which is always impending over, or rather under you, that 
our hawks, in pure compassion, make off with you, whenever they have 
the pleasure of meeting you out, 

A Pueasant. Excuse me, your lordship: of the injustice and 
erucliy of the hawk we ean judge, but not of the conduct of man. The 
ways of man are inscrutable, but it is impossible to believe that such a 
gifted creature as he can knock us down purposely or unkindly. Why 
we are slaughtered as we are must remain an impenetrable mystery} 
but in the mean time, we are content to fall by his hands, regarding 
that as a natural part of our destiny : the case is quite different with the 
hawk. (The little birds applaud this simple speech; Owl grins Sright- 
fully.) 

A Bousieiscu. We must have protection from the laws if we are to 
obey them. 

Ow. Allow me to suggest in your case, that you should get caught 
and caged as fast as possible: you will never want “ protection, you 
know, after that. : 

SEVERAL Picrons. It will not do to tell us that we are torn to pieces 
out of consideration : we know better: it is all nothing but a licentious 
voracity—a horrid lust after our flesh. 

* Elements of Nut. Hist, 1801. 
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Own. (Regarding the last speakers with a doubiful leer, his mouth 
slightly watering.) Why will you be so nice then? ( Pigeons retreat.) 

‘A FIELDFARE. You talk of justice and right: now I put it to your 
common sense—A little bird, weak, and totally defenceless, is on the 
wing; from above bebold a mighty goshawk, coming dashing down 
upon him in all his strength with clattering wings and outstretched 
talons: now, just let me ask, what do you call that? . 

Own. Speaking as an owl, I should call it a pretty predicament; 
but speaking as a member of the present government, you must know 
we call that “* making a communication.” < 7 

A Femate Lanx. (With tears in her eyes.) This very morning 
was I watching my mate mounting in the sky; high up, a ray from the 
morning sua had turned all his plumage into gold ; I felt proud of him— 
it was the happiest moment of my life. (Owl applies a half-eaten 
mouse to his eyes by way of handkerchief.) Just then there came by the 
hawk which they call a hobby, a bird that particularly persecutes our 





tribe —— 

Own. That's its hobby, I suppose. 

FemaALe Lark. -—— nd I with my own eyes see it pounce on my 
joor husband. and tear—(S%e cannot proceed, and retires.) 

Own. (Calling after her.) Why, my dear, the creature was only 
having a Ja k. A 

Here the whole deputation of birds rises, no longer able to con- 
tain their indignation at the mixture of insolence in office, flippant 
vulgarity, disgusting indifference to publi¢ opinion, coxcombry and 
buffoonery, which had been exhibited. They, however, partly re- 
strain it, while a few of the oldest and most respectable birds 
advance to the front, and one of them proceeds to address his 

~ Jordship as follows. 

RESPECTABLE OLD Binxp. My lord, if you will allow me to make 
so bold, | believe you are not very well acquainted with the subject 
under discussion, and hence much of this dissatisfaction may arise. 

Own (curelessly), I don't profess to know much about ornithology— 
it is a dry study. 

RESPECTABLE CLD Binp. We ground our case for exemption from 
this dreadful tax on our existence mainly on this fact, that we are not 
necessary as food to the predatory classes; that in order to maintain 
their own lives and fortunes it is not necessury that they should ruin 














ours. We say, let them range the fields further and further abroad, as 
we wish to do ourselves. Nature never forgets them Do not the 
plains furnish, in time of peace, lambs, kids, hares, rabbits, &c.; and in 
time of war, abundant careases and carrion? 

Ow. (fainting). Why, good God, you don’t mean to say that any | 
birds will prey on lambs and kids, and such poor inneceat dumb 
creatures? I never heard any thing so shocking. 

RespecTaBLe op Brrp. I thought you were not very well in- 
formed on the subject. It is however by going continually further 
afield that the sufficiency of Nature to all the ends of existence, without 
encroachment on the rights of others, is made manifest. But as I per- 
ceive you are already nearly asleep, my lord, and as I do not really see 
what we shall gain by further communicatioa, I will say no more, and 
will advise the members of this deputation to employ elsewhere their 
yaluable time. 

SEVERAL, toyether. Ask him whether he will do any thing? What 
will you do for us, ch? 

Ow. As to abating altogether the practice cf eating you—that 1s 
out of the question; nor should I, for my part, speaking as an owl, 
(Hear !) ever desire to see such a change: in my opinion, you ought 
always to be eaten in moderation. Again, I don’t approve of that 
voracity and violence with which I perceive many kites and cormorants 
are used to fasten on you: it don’t look well, and there is no use 
in it; and I shall be very happy to use any influence I may possess 
over this class in persuading them to handle you more genteelly and 
considerately in future. ‘They should take their example from me. 
There—when I munch my mouse, (Ztesumes his half-eaten mouse.) 1 use 
no violence, you see: I love him too well, so 1 only munech—munch— 
munch—— 

Ilere he looks up, and finds all the company of birds departed: 
but it does not put him out at all; so he just finishes his mouse, 
and then drops comfortably to sleep again, exactly in the place 
where they first discovered him. 

It was not long after this that the ravenous brood of birds, in 
order to give the usual satisfaction to the public—the gaping gulls | 

| 
{ 





out of doors—held their annual debate; keeping the said public 
in the usual suspense of about four days as to whether they meant 
to go on making free with them or not, and then returning answer— | 
they must continue to do it. | 
Alas for an esculent public ! 





LORD SEA'TON’S SERVICES AND THEIR REWARD. 
Tuar the present generation of British statesmen are dwarfed in 
comparison with their predecessors, is a trite observation; but 
that a similar remark might apply to the race of warriors, never 
struck us till the recent debates in Parliament on Lord Sraron’s 
Services. From the style of eulogy employed by Members on both 
sides—by the Duke of Werrincton and Lord Metnourne, Lord 
Jon Russext and Sir Ronert Pres—in speaking of Sir Joun 
Conrorne's exploits, one might imagine him on a par with Aber- 
cRomny, Lyxepoeci, and Hitrat the least. But when his career is 
Scrutinized, it is dificult to discover that he took a prominent part 
iM any memorable or brilliant action. He was with Sir Joun 
Moore at Corunna, and with the Great Captain at Orthes and | 
Toulouse. So were “ five hundred good as he.” He seems 
hever to have commanded in any important affair during the Pe- 
Minsular war. Lord Joun Russeur’s “ simple record of his ser- 
Vices” was of necessity simple—there was little to say of him, more 
than of a multitude of gallant Colonels of regiments, and inferior 
officers, who fought bravely under the Duke. 

, But turn to Canada: Sir Joun Cotnorne put down the French 
Msurgents. He did; and now that the real facts of that outbreak 


have come to light, and the pitiable weakness of the malecontents 
has been exposed, it may be doubted whether a less arduous duty was 
ever imposed upon an experienced officer. To call the services he 
performed “ brilliant,” is an absurd exaggeration. Neither can 
we concur in the Minister's praise of his super-humanity. Mr. 
Hume did not speek without warrant when he reminded the House 
of black atrocitics committed on the French peasants after the 
easy victory of the Loyalists—atrocities not forgotten in Canada, 
though unpleasant to English recollection. Nobody accused Sir 
Jous Coizoxne of personal inhumanity: on the contrary, he ex- 
hibited a soldierlike reluctance to hang men in cold blood when 
the battle was over; but that fierce cruclties were committed in 
the act of putting down the rebellion, is undeniable—and was not 
denied, even in the House of Commons. 

In his * high situation” as ‘* Civil Governor,” he “ successfully 
put down all rebellious attempts,’—in other words, he maintained 
martial law in Lower Canada, with a military force fully equal to 
the occasion, Nothing very wonderful or especially meritorious in 
this. : 

One part of Sir Joun Corsorne’s career Lord Joun Russeue 
omitted to notice; and pour cause. Sir Ropert Pre, however, 
referred to his government of Upper Canada, as eminently exhi- 
biting “* prudence, firmness, moderation, and humanity.” To this 
Mr. Hume replied, that Sir Joun had been removed from his office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada for incapacity; and that 
a correspondence in the Foreign Office would substantiate the 
charge. There is no doubt that popular discontents increased ra- 
picly during the administration of this “ prudent, firm, moderate, 
and humane” Governor. 

More than one attempt has been made to contrast Sir Joan 
Cotnornr’s conduct in remaining at his post, with that of Lord 
Dvuruam who quitted his. The cireumstances in which Lord Dur- 
nam and Sir Joun Connornxe found themselves were essentially 
different. To make the coniparison between their behaviour a fair 
one, we must suppose that Sir Jonn Corsporne had received a 
public reprimand from the Horse Guards, which weakened his 
authority so much as-to make it impossible to preserve discipline 
among the troops. In that case, we suspect Sir Joun would have 
been eager at least to throw up his command, and return home to 
demand a court-martial. 

To those who, in mere party-spirit, sneer at Lord Duruam’s 
services in Canada, we may remark, that he achieved a far more 
difficult and important task than Sir Joun Corpor ve, in furnish- 
ing the means of settling a question which baffled all his predeces- 
sors. It is on Lord Duruam’s Report that Parliament is about to 
legislate wisely for the Canadas—in so far as it is about to legislate 
wisely: all that is vaiaable in the new policy of the Government 
belongs to Lord Drruam’s Report ; all that is defective or foolish 
in the pending measures belongs to the Ministers in this country 
and to Governor ‘Tuomson in the colony. 

It should be remembered, that for his early services Sir Jonx 
Corsorne has already obtained handsome pay, promotion, and 
honours. He has been Colonel of a Regiment for many years; he 
is a Lieutenant-General, and a G.C.B. Admitting that bis con- 
duct in Canada entitles him to further distinction and pecuniary 
reward, it is surely preposterous to put him on a par with the far 
more distinguished officers who commanded large armies and de- 
feated the best soldiers of Europe during the last war. A peerage 
for life, with a pension of 2,000/., would have been a very liberal 
compensation. But the nation, it seems, will have to maintain 
three generations of CoLspornes. Lord Seaton’s glories will be 
tarnished by connexion with a pauper and pensioned Pecrage. 
An attempt will be made to limit the pension to Lord Sraton’s 


















| own life; but the failure of such a motion in the Reformed House 


of Commons is not doubtful. 


THE WHIG MIDASES. 
To complain seriously of the demoralizing maxim “ that every 
principle must be kept in abeyance lest the rickety Whig Govern- 
ment should be injured—that the whiteness of truth shall not be 
held betore the public eye lest Whig dirt should show dirtier from 
the juxtaposition” —were a most irksome because useless labour. 
Luckily, no one can be prevented from secking to alleviate the evils 
he cannot cure, by laughing at them. In this spirit, we sometimes 
find amusement in watching the Listonian gravity with which the 
Whig advocates propound the one general maxim they now dare 
to use on occasions, apposite and inapposite. Nor has it been 
altogether uninteresting to watch the growing universality and dog- 
matism of their formula of expression. At first it was generally 
admitted that the course the Whigs were pursuing was wrong; 
but, poor men, they knew no better, or the opposite party would 
in their place deviate still further from right. By degrees, 
however, the maxim ‘“ Whig blunders must be tolerated,” has 
been converted into “ Whig blunders are wisdom :” nay more— 
blunders, whatever their parentage, if once adupted by the 
Whigs, become wisdom. <A curious example of this process 
of unreason occurred in the Examiner before last. The topic 
is Mr. Bextron’s “Remedy” for the Slave-trade: in support 
of which, after mustering a few shadows of argument, (with the 
exaggeration natural in a man who knows nothing of the facts 
of the case beyond the statements he finds in the book he is em- 
ployed to praise,) the writer, with an air of triumph, brings for- 
ward what he evidently feels to be the strong point in his case. 
“ We need only add the gratifying statement of Mr. Buxton, that 


the Government have officially signified their intention to embrace and 
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adopt the substance of the Remedy.” “A saint in crape is twice | 


a saint in lawn:” the “ Remedy” begot by Mr. Buxton was good, 
but the remedy “embraced and adopted” by the Whig Govern- 
ment is excellence itself. Certainly, a more felicitous test of this 
Midas-like power of the Whig Government to turn all it touches 
into gold, could scarcely have been selected. If Whig patronage 
can meke “the Remedy” reasonable and practical, it would be 
hard to say what intractable subject could, when subjected to their 
art, fail to experience 
— “this sea-change 
Into something rich and strange ” 

Mr. Buxton proposes to establish diplo:natic relations with what 
diplomatists would call “les états riverains du Joliba.” The Bri- 
tish Government is to conclude a commercial treaty with the illus- 
trious monarch of Wawa; the stability of whose throne was seri- 
ously endangered by the widow Zuma, a corpulent huxter, who pro- 
posed to espouse CLApreErTon, or his servant, (she was not parti- 
cular,) and establish a new dynasty. Or her most gracious Majesty 
is to form an alliance offensive and defensive with the unconscion- 
able King of Yarriba, “ whose wives, hand in hand, would reach from 
Eyeo to Jannah "—a distance of some hundred miles. Or Mr. 
Buxton himself, who, if the newspapers may be credited, has been 
practising diplomacy as an amateur at the Papal Court, may (being 
a serious character) get himself appointed plenipotentiary to the 
Sovereign of Kiama, who rides about (a Negro incarnation cf 
O'Donoghue of the Lakes) with “six young female slaves, naked 
as they were born, except a stripe of narrow white cloth tied round 
their heads, about six inches of the ends flying out behind, each 
carrying a light spear in her right hand,” running alongside of his 
stirrup-leathers. | Coming even from the grave Mr. Buxton, 
these proposals might have excited a smile; but we will 
readily confess that it is no laughing matter when they 
are “embraced and adopted” by the Whig Government, 
for instantly the whole Whig-led public will raise the simul- 
taneous cry, ‘Great is (this black) Diana of the Ephesians.” It 
used to be a popular dogma—* the influence of the Crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished ;” it is high time 
that we substituted— the humbug of the Whigs has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” If nonsense is to become 
sense the moment the Whigs take up the cry, there is no saying 
how far we may go. The “ Remedy” is a tolerably startling 
specimen, but even in this seeming lowest depth we can forebode a 
lower deep yawning to receive us. When the justice of Opium 
Wars, the rationality of Veto-laws and Remedies, are to be dis- 
cussed with grave faces, simply because the Whigs will have it so, 
it is difficult to say that any topic is too absurd for argument. In 
a short time the debates of the British Legislature will cast into 
the shade the occupations which the inveutive genius of RaBevats 
devised as appropriate for the handmaidens of Queen Whim. 





TEMPERANCE AND TAXES. 

In Dublin alone four thousand persons forswore the use of whisky 
in one day; and Father Matruew’s pilgrimage through the pro- 
vinces, preaching of temperance and the reward of virtue to come, 
has been a succession of triumphs. Doubtless a very remarkable 
change has been wrought upon the Irish pauper population, even 
when allowance is made for exaggeration in the reports of the 
numbers who have taken the pledge of temperance. Perhaps the 
abstinence may be temporary, and when the fanatical excitement 
now prevailing has cooled down, the ancient habit will revive with 
greater vigour than before ; but in the meanwhile spirit-dealers are 
closing their shops and the exciseman is verging towards a sine- 
curist. 





The Times sees an incipient insurrection in the abjuration of | 


whisky. Father Mattuew is either a wily traitor himself, or in 
the pay of cunning rebels. Irishmen are plotting when peaccable, 
and sobriety in the Emerald Isle is symptomatic of a design to 
overturn the monarchy. The leading journalist must have had Miss 
EpcGewortn’s tale of “ Ennui” in his mind’s eye. The Earl of 
Glenthorn’s agent warned his employer of coming mischief: for, 
said he, “the people about us are too Aush and too prudent—it is 
not in their natures—there’s something contriving among them; 
they don’t break one another's heads at fairs as they used to do; 
they keep from whisky,” &c. Notwithstanding the Times is backed 
by this authority, we confess no apprehensions of an extensive con- 
spiracy among Father Matruew’s disciples. We see no harm, 
but much good, in the turn which Irish fanaticism has taken for 
the nonce, and reserve our alarm for the revenue, mingled with pity 
for the unfortunate Minister of Finance. 

The reconstructed Chancellor is indeed to be pitied. Some of 
his predecessors, Pirt and Percevar for instance, were compelled 
to face a desperate state of the treasury ; but they were backed by 
an overwhelming majority in both Houses, and could play all sorts 
of tricks with money-votes and loans, in unobserved security ; 
whilst poor Mr. Barina cannot raise the interest on Exchequer 
Bills a farthing a day without being attacked as a spendthrift. He 
is called upon to provide funds for warlike expeditions, and to in- 
crease the military and naval force of the country, by the same 
persons who taunt him with emptiness of purse, and chuckle at his 
need of new taxes. All this is annoying enough, yet to be ex- 
pected from an Opposition. ‘The most provoking circumstance 
attending Mr. Bakrina’s position is the unseasonable inclination 
for sobriety among the Irish people. Since the days of Brien 
Boru the Irish have been dram-drinkers. He who a twelvemonth 


ago had ventured to prophesy their conversion to temperance, 





would have been laughed at. Yet, of all the years of their 
history, in this unfortunate 1840—just when “the only Ministr 
that ever attempted to do justice to Ireland” needed all the 
aid consumption of taxed whisky would produce—they take jt 
into their heads to practice abstinence. Why, their Whi 
friends had rather they kept St. Patrick’s Day once a week, thee 
indulge this inconvenient passion for sobriety. The revenue 
from Irish spirits was upwards of a million and a half: what is to 
be done without it? Cannot Lord PaLMERsTon procure an order 
from Rome to postpone temperance for atwelvemonth? The dig. 
pensation from observance of the pledge would give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer time to turn round. 

Mr. Barina’s extraordinary ill-luck makes the selection of sub. 
stitutes for taxation a ticklish duty. He must apprehend a popular 
prejudice against the use of salt, should that article be chosen, ag 
it is supposed it will be, for the exercise of his taxing powers, 
Some anti-saline priest will proclaim that “ salt seasons dainties,” 
and must be abjured. Even the cattle will refuse it mixed with 
their fodder. Not without a miracle indeed, but is not Irish tem. 
perance a miracle ? 

Seriously, however, the prevalence of a disposition to abstain 
from the use of ardent spirits, in this country as well as in Ireland, 
will occasion much embarrassment, and may render important 
changes in the system of taxation absolutely necessery. The duty 
collected on English, Colonial, and Foreign spirits, has been of late 
years little short of ten millions sterling ; of which amount, a large 
proportion has been paid by the class of consumers who furnish 
the disciples of temperance. Should any very material reduction 
of the receipts from this branch of revenue take place, Finance 
Ministers will lose reliance on the productiveness of taxes on 
articles even of general consumption, seeing that, without warn- 
ing, they may be deprived of aconsiderable income which long ex- 
perience had taught them to consider sure. We suspect that 
many will begin to think seriously of a property-tax as the safest 
source of public income. It is even now difficult to suggest any 
other means of supplying the deficiency in the revenue. Most 
articles of general consumption are taxed as heavily a3 they will 
bear. The agricultural interest will oppose any additional impost 
on malt. The stamp-duties are already oppressive. A reduction 
of the sugar-duties is demanded. Where, if not from the land, is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to obtain the meaus of supplying 
the deficiency arising from the sobriety and distress of the people? 





REVISING BARRISTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Mold, Ist April 1840. 

Str—In the remarks in your last paper upon the conduct and expenses of 
the Revising Barristers, in which my name is introduced, you have done me 
some—I do not say wilful—injustice. You contrast my proceedings as 
Revising Barrister last vear in Flintshire, with those of the gentleman who 
revised the lists of the borough of Marylebone, in proof of your position, that 
the more removed the Barristers have been from what you term the “ supervi- 
sion of the press,” the more accessible they have been to corrupt motives. Now 
I think you cannot fail to see, on consideration, that the comparison ought in 
justice and reason to be made, not between the number of registered voters, 
but between the number of disputed votes in each district. In the twenty- 
three days during which I was engaged in the revision of Flintshire, about 
sixteen only were devoted to the County lists, the rest being occupied in the 
revision of the eight Boroughs within the county, and in travelling. — In those 
sixteen days, sitting eight hoursa day, I disposed of between 1,300 and 1,400 ob- 
jections, being after the rate of upwards of 80 cases a day. Tam not aware of 
the number of votes adjudicated on in the borough of Marylebone, but 1 imagine 
you will find that it fell far short of the number I have stated. It sh uld 
also obviously be remembered, in reference to the comparison of expenditure, 
that a gentleman engaged in a Metropolitan borough has no expenses whatever 
of travelling, or of living at inns, to be added to ihe other necessary disburse 
ments. ‘These things 1 think you should reasonably have ascertained and 
taken into consideration, before you expressed yourself in terms which implied 
at least a severe censure on an individual by name. Believe me, the members 
of the Welsh Circuits are not so remote as to be exempt from the legitimate 
control of public opinion ; nor are they, as I trust, insensible to the more imme- 
diate dictates of honour and conscience. 

I trust you will do me the justice of inserting this letter in your next 
publication ; and remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, W. N. WEtssy. 

[In the remarks to which Mr. Wetsry refers, we guarded ourselves against 
imputing sloth, or extravagance, or misconduct of any kind, in particular 
cases. We said it was “ difficult to ascertain the degree of diligence used by 
the differcnt Barristers, without a minute knowledge of the cases laid before 
them ;” but we produced from the Parliamentary returns a number of iacts, 
which justified the conclusions—first, that “ some revision of the outlay ” was 
necessary ; secondly, that the “existing system of registration” was extremely 
annoying, and that the pecuniary interest of the Barristers lay on the side 0 
annoyance. Mr. Wetspy’s statement supports our gencral conclusions. Be- 
tween 1,300 and 1,400 objections in the little county of flint !—it is difficult 
to believe that so many would have been made with the intention of maintain- 
ing them, or that the great majority were not frivolous. If they were aban- 
doned, or if they were frivolous, a diligent Barrister, we think, might have dis- 
posed of them in fewer than sixtven days.—Ep. 





Erratco in last Spectator, at page 298, line 34; article “ The Opium 
War.” “ But these are matters of etiquette and arrangement mutually con- 
ceded by the nations of Europe:” for * these,” read * there” 

The correspondent who has noticed the apparent contradiction In ¢ 
ment, (and whose reasoning is quite correct,) will perceive that the m 
a letter puzzled him, and that, when the sentence is printed correctly, no con- 
tradiction exists, ; 

“ There are some broad and leading principles which we are entitled (if we can) 
to force upon all nations, because without their observance anarchy must prevail. But 
there are [also] matiers of eriquetie aud arrangement, mutually conceded by the nations 
of Europe, which it may be desivable te have conceded by them. and which for this rea 
sou. and because they are uot indispensable, we are not eutitled to impose upon them 
by force and vivlence.”’ 
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ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 


Mason Forses resided for eleven years — (1826-1837) in Ceylon; 
filling various offices in addition to his military command—such as 
district Judge, and Superintendent of Elephant-hunting by the 
compulsory labour of a levy en masse. Tlaving a passion for field- 
sports, he traversed many districts in pursuit of the game with 
which that thinly-peopled island abounds ; an admirer of the 
picturesque, he made several pilgrimages to scenes of natural 
beauty or magnificence ; and gifted with a liberal curiosity, he 
studied the Cingalese language and manners. Stimulated, more- 
over, by the example and conversation of Mr. TURNER, the Ceylon 
antiquary, he investigated the ancient history of the island, and 
yisited the sites of its principal cities ; tracing out ruins as exten- 
sive as those of Paris or London might be if abandoned for ages, 
and finding in the dense forests of the unhealthy and depopulated 
districts the fragments of towns and temples, apparently first de- 
caying with the national prosperity, then becoming pernicious to 
health from neglect of the works that drained the soil and an 
insufficiency of hands to cultivate it, and finally yielding to the 
luxuriant growth of tropical vegetation, which, in that climate of 
heat and moisture, soon overruns the land unless constantly resisted 
by labour. : é 

The result of so much opportunity, time, and industry, is a very 
yaluable work; full of interesting sketches of the scenery and wild 
sports of Ceylon, and of the character ofits inhabitants. It contains 
besides, many striking indications of its former condition, given not 
with set purpose, but furnished incidentally in describing the me- 
morials of the past. There is also an account of the late altera- 
tions in the government of the colony, and of the rapid progress it 
is making in prosperity, in consequence of the abolition of com- 
pulsory services and other remains of an Indian feudal system. 
The curious, too, will find a sufficient narrative of the successive 
wars of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English invaders; a chrono- 
logical resumé of the ancient history of the island; and a good 
many antiquarian descriptions and disquisitions. 

Valuable, however, as are the matter and style of the work, it 
would have been more attractive had it been set off by a better 
arrangement; for the author mingles together topography, personal 
adventure, history, and archeology—from the religion of Budhism 
and the legends of its votaries down to the description of ruined 
buildings. After a general introduction and an historical sketch, the 
Major proceeds to give an account of his first adventures in ele- 
phant-hunting. Anon he narrates a tour to Adam's Peak, cele- 
brated throughout the Mahomedan regions as the spot where our 
progenitor first set foot after his expulsion from Paradise. Then we 
are taken to the ruins of twoancient cities; after that to the pearl- 
fishery; next we go on another shooting-excursion; Kandian 
festivals form the succeeding topic; then another tour; then an- 
tiquities again; and so on. Nor is this all: the Major frequently 
goes off at a tangent; he will stop on the road to tell a story of 
monarch, minister, or noble, which, however good, is felt as lugged 
in by the head and shoulders ; strange to say, he will pause in the | 
act of shooting, to narrate an anecdote, and then return to draw 
his trigger : in short, his digressions are endless. 

To such an extent does this diminish the effect of his book, and, 
except to persons who will undergo the labour of studying it, its | 
utility, that in case a new edition were called for, we should 
recommend Major Forses to remodel and in a certain sense | 
to rewrite his volumes. In this case, the history, whether an- 
cient or modern, native or European, would stand all together in 
chronological order, instead of being scattered up and down in 
many places, without the least regard to time or method. The 
curious notices of the religious superstitions and festivals of the 

Cingalese would also appear in a connected form; as well as the 
descriptions of the different antiquities the author surveyed. 

ours of a topographical nature would likewise stand together ; 
and the text would be more clearly elucidated by a map. 
Journies distinguished by personal incident, sporting adventure, or 
in which Cingalese manners and character were illustrated by in- 
dividual anecdote, would fitly follow one another in the order of 
their occurrence ; and hither would be relegated the many notices 
of natural history, and the miscellaneous topics, with which the 
volumes of Major Forses abound. 

One of the most striking points impressed by the work, is the num- 
ber and mischievous power of the wild beasts. Some diminution of 
Crops is familiar cnough to English farmers, who live in the vicinity 
of a preserve, as well as injury to hen-roosts ; and one can readily 
Conceive that heavy losses may occur to flocks and herds in countries 
where carnivorous animals are numerous. But in Ceylon, some 
districts are not cultivated by the natives on account of the num- 
ber of wild beasts, and almost everywhere they have to live ina 
Constant state of war against their ravages ; the whole population 
of a village turning out to protect their fields against a drove of 
elephants, with shouts and drums and tom-toms by day, and, more 








successfully by night, with flaming torches in addition. A band of 
these animals destroy the whole agricultural hopes of a commu- 
nity with the promptness of human marauders. 

In Ceylon, therefore, an elephant is a public enemy; and 
though, in many cases, the old system of compulsory labour must 
have been hurtful to all industry, yet, when employed in elephant- 
hunting, it can only be considered as a species of militia-levy,— 
unless the native chiefs and their European successors took care 
not to kill or capture so many as would lessen sport. At the 
head of one of these public establishments for hunting and train- 
ing elephants, and a keen sportsman to boot, Major Forpes’s 
opportunities for observing the animal were numerous, and his 
various sketches upon his favourite subject form one of the most 
graphic portions of the book. His experience, however, has led 
him to draw conclusions opposite to the general opinion as to the 
elephant’s intelligence. 

“ Before proceeding to describe the manner in which elephants are captured 
in Ceylon, | shall offer a few observations (the result of my experience) on the 
characteristics of these animals. I think their intelligence or sagacity has been 
much overrated; and that the merit of some of the most wonderful feats for 
which their intellect has got credit, ought to be set down to the weight of their 
unwieldy carcases, such as their throwing down and pulling up trees, or remov- 
ing timber, in which the tame ones are always directed by their keeper, who 
communicates his ideas upon the subject to them by means of an iron instru- 
ment resembling a boat-hook. The cocoa-nut trees which are thrown down 
by wild elephants, are upset by continual shaking, produced by pressing their 
heads against those plants which are least able to resist; but a goat will show 
more ingenuity, and contrive to reach leaves, or the top of such plants as he 
may covet, in (comparatively speaking) more difficult positions than can be 
done by an elephant. Their sparing the lives of human bings, which from 
pane impressions I was at first inclined to consider as magnanimity, I soon 
earned to class as stupidity, with ignorance of their own power, and how to 
apply it; for 1 have oftener seen them fail than succeed in their fierce but awke 
ward attempts to kill persons completely in their power. Another circum- 
stance which assisted in convincing me that the instinct of the elephant is not 
of that superior order which is usually assigned to it, was the tacility with 
which two halt-trained elephants were recaptured after they had escaped into the 
jungle; and I was then assured by the hunters, that, so far from becoming more 
wary, such elephants as, after being partially or entirely trained, had broken 
loose in the jungle, were easily retaken. They are fond of clambering on steep 
hills, and do not shun slippery rocks, on which so clumsy an animal is neces- 
sarily insecure. 1 have known three instances, in the Matalé district, of ele- 
phants being killed by falling down precipices. 

“ Elephants, although not preéminently sagacious, are in general peculiarly 
docile; yet there is amongst them an endless variety in témper as well as in 
appearance, and some few are found so sulky and untractable as to be entirely 
useless. In all, the sense of smell is acute, and their hearing on a par with 
that of other animals; but their sight is not quick, particularly in a bright 
light, which they generally avoid. On plain ground, their long step or shuffling 
trot does not exceed the speed of an active man; and I have known two in- 
stances of European gentlemen, who, in an open path, owed their escape to their 
speed exceeding that of a pursuing elephant; but, in jungle, the pace of an 
elephant is but little retarded by forcing through brushwood so thick as to be 
impervious to man.” 

The description of the fortress-like snare, or, in the language of 
Ceylon sportsmen, the Araal, into which the wild elephants are 
driven or decoyed, does not greatly differ from that with which 
students of natural history are already familiar, except that Major 
Fores is more minute and specific. The mode of capture has 
greater novelty, from its exactness and individual air. 

EXSNARING ELEPHANTS. 
The kraal being completed, and the people being arranged so as to surround 


} the herd, driving is commenced by firing a few blank shots, followed by the 
| rolling pattering sound of tom-tems and shouts from the beaters. On the large 


trees persons are stationed to give information of the elephants’ movements, 
and preventing their resting under the shade; for if the day be clear, and the 


| brushwood of a low size, it is difficult to dislodge them from the protection of 


a forest-tree with thick foliage. On two occasions I witnessed men, thus sta- 
tioned, lower themselves down from a branch (but of which they still kept 
hold) upon the backs of wild elephants, and regain their position in the tree. whilst 
the animals were etiectually and speedily dislodged by the loud shout, sharp goad, 
and unexpected descent of these watchers. When the herd approaches near to 
the kraal, the decoys, which are without any trappings whatever, are taken in 
front; and they following the keepers, who are on foot, become leaders to the 
wild ones, who, thus seduced, enter into the snare, while the hunting tusk- 
elephants, being close on their track, move up, and the gate is fastened under 
their protection and by their assistance. At the same time, the hunters spread 
themselves around the fence, ready to resist the first efforts of the animals; for, 





| frightened by the tumult and enraged at their entrapment, they sometimes 


charge furiously at the barricades ; but are soon repelled by sharp sticks, blunt 
spears, and smoking brands. ig : ‘ , 

In general, the violent excitement of the leaders of a herd on their entrap- 
ment Is soon over, and the whole draw up with their heads in a line, in the 
thickest brushwood that is within their prison. Occasionally some one more 
valiant than the rest, after various scrapes of his feet, having duly clevated his 
trunk and sounded a charge, rushes forward as if irresistible; but a few pricks 
from spears directed against his feet and proboscis are sufficient to send the 





| . . . © . . * 
| single champion discomfited and sulky back to his ranks. It is impossible to 


conceive a more awkward figure than an elephant charging, with his great tri- 
angular ears set out like studding-sails from a huge head, in front of which 
ascends the trunk like the funnel of a steam-carriage, while the main body 
comes lumbering after, terminated by a half-cocked, scanty, scrubby tail. The 
tails of those elcphants that inhabit thick jungles are usually found denuded of 
hair, or with but a few broken stumps near the extremity : when the hairs are 
thick, and seven or eight inches in length, they are used for forming bracelets 





} and other ornaments; and, being difficult to procure, are proportionably es- 


teemed. 

Amidst the confusion of tongues and straining of voices by those employed 
about an elephant-kraal, the few notes of a Kandian pipe may be distinguished: 
this instrument is played for the purpose of soothing the captives, and seems 
to have some effect in rendering them tranquil. Nothing appears to excite 
their anger so much as the barking of a dog, for I have known a whole herd 
made furious by the yelping of a cur that had intruded into a kraal. a 

The opinion of Major Forsss is strongly in faveur of the civili- 
zation and wealth of the ancient Cingalese : and, no doubt, the ruins 
of cities aud the remains of roads and canals attest avery great knows 
ledge of mechanical power, and the means of applying both knowledge 
and compulsory labour to public purposes. It appears that, two 
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thousand years ago, the natives used those expedients for procuring 
large granite pillars which have only been introduced into Britain 
within this century; and at a period almost equally early, they 
were acquainted with the effect of non-conductors of lightning. 

But the positive extent, or rather the quality of civilization, is 

almost as difficult a question to determine as its origin. Not 

merely the East. but the whole world, so far as it has been dis- 

covered, Australasia excepted, displays traces of a remote and 

very advanced civilization, so far as it can be judged of by mona- 

mental remains, various implements, and in many cases by works 
of art. Throughout this wide range, (we know not whether North 

America and Siberia should be excepted,) the extinct people are 

found to have possessed some means of conveying ideas by written 

signs ; and we see that great numbers must have been capable of 
combining together for the purpose of attaining some single end— 

which has been held, by a competent judge, to be the true test of: 
civilization. Yet, from some defect of character, or institutions, 

or circumstances, they seem unable to have perpetuated their ad- 

vances in their own race, or to have transmitted them to another: 

and this is the real distinction between the European and the Ori- 

ental or American fimily. The Greeks, though yielding to the 

force of the Roman arms, exercised an influence over the minds of 
their conquerors, which is seen in its fruits, and even produces di- 

rect effects to this day. The Romans in Europe Proper, though 

unable to resist the hordes of barbarians which overwhelmed 

the Empire, engrafted thcir customs upon their conquerors, and 

produced from the junction a social system superior to either of 
those which were superseded. But the Orientals appear to be de- 

Acient in the qualities necessary to produce these results: they 

have corrupted their conquerors, but never, apparently, done more 

than substitute effeminacy and deceit for the rough and hardy vir- 

tues. If we except the Chinese, they do not appear able to remain 

stationary: for the civilization both of India and the Islands, to say 

nothing of Persia, was much more perfect at an anterior period ; 

and but for English interference, it is very probable that anarchy 

would have reduced the continent of Hindostan to a condition si- 

milar to that of Assyria. 

Of the ancient laws of Ceylon, Major Fornes speaks highly; they 
only appear to have required a good administration, to answer the 
purposes of government very efficiently : and it may be noted as a 
curious fact, that they had a counterpart of our coroner's inquest,— 
by the old law an inquiry ought to be held in case of “ every violent, 
sudden, or suspicious death,” and which custom is now revived. 
The theory of their religion—a sect of Budhism—Major Fornes 
also estimates highly, in these judicious remarks. 

CINGALESE BUDHISM. 

Before concluding this account of my first visit ta Kandy, and of the exhi- 
bition of the supposed relic cf Geutain Buddla, 1 shall give a brief account 
of the Buddhist priesthood, and of the moral laws of a religion the excellence 
and simplicity of which may estocish those who have only heard it mentioned 
to be condemned as an impure, cruel, and unintelligible portion of Paganism. 
That despots professing the religion of Buddha have been often cruel, cannot 
be denied ; that its admirable laws have little power to control his nominal fol 
lowers, may be admitted; yet it is unfair to charge Buddhism with the crimes 
of those who disobey its injunctions, defy its commandments, and dare its 
threats of future punishment. The history of Christianity proves how the 
symbol of peace may be used as a standard of war and the signal tor slaughter ; 
and it is difficult to imagine what Christianity might ere now have become, 
if Europe bad continued unblest by the art of printing, and had been cursed 
with the distinction of caste. 

The religion of Guatama Buddha enjoins its followers to place reliance on 
Buddha, his religion, and its priesthood. It enjoins also just conversation, and 
strict adherence to veracity. 

Just conduct, and incessantly endeavouring to counteract the effects of 
former sin by the practice of active virtues: 

Just living, earning a livelihood by honest means: 

To reverence priests and your parents: 

To give alms, particularly to the priesthood : 

_ Forgiveness of injuries is also inculcated as a matter of wisdom as well as of 
virtue 

This religion forbids its followers— 

To envy their neighbour, or covet his property : 

To follow the worship of false gods: 

To commit adultery : 

To indulge in unprofitable conversation, or use irritating or unbecoming 
language : 

To destroy any animate being : 

To sell the flesh of animals, or rear them for slaughter: 

To trade in deadly weapons, or fabricate instruments of war, or any thing 
to be used in the destruction of life : 

To trade in poisons : 

To use, prepare, or sell intoxicating liquors : 

To traffic in human beings ; to sell one’s children, or transfer a slave: 

To receive bribes : 

To deprive any one of his property by violence, frand, or deception : 

To tell a falsehood, or use words to conceal the truth. 

Gautama thus sums up the duties of mankind—“ Abstain from all sin, 
acquire all virtue, repress thine own heart.” 

The established religion of Ceylon is, however, declining ; and 
the Missionary Marcorm notes a similar fact in Burmah; both 
the soldier and the divine drawing the same conclusion—that if 
the established religion fall into disuse without Christianity being 
substituted, the people will be worse than they are. The fact 
seems to be, that any established religion, which of necessity im- 
plies a regular system of doctrine and morality, and a certain 
degree of civilization and method to preserve a priesthood with its 
gradation of orders, is better than leaving the uneducated to the 
devices and desires of their own ignorance, which impel them to 
the most absurd superstitions. ere is the picture of some rites 





which appear to have survived the religion they belonged to. 
CINGALESE DEVIL-DANCER. 
At Payamadoe one human being remained; he was a Kapua (devil-dancer), 





—— 
and gained a livelihood by predicting events and prescribing medicine to those 
who conveyed salt into the interior by this dreary route. His small hut of 
frail materials also served for a Kowila (inferior temple to gods or devils) ; i 
was situated on the bank of a sluggish stream, and shaded by an immense 
banyan-tree. Under its branches, an open space levelled and strewed with 
sand, served the Kapua for a theatre on which to exhibit the various attitudes 
and violent contortions which apparently constituted the whole of his deyo. 
tions: and certainly his performance had the effect of riveting the attention 
and exciting the liberality of our numerous followers, At night we crossed 
the stream to witness the ancient Yaka ceremonies: these rites belong tog 
superstition which may dispute priority if it were not conjoined with the Balj 
(planetary) worship: like it, this superstition is alluded to in the carliest tra. 
ditions ; and, like it, has maintained its hold over the minds of the natives 
through every change in the government or variety in the retigi n of Ceylon, 
The Kapua, an athletic and very powerful man, danced to the noise of the 
tom-toms which had accompanied our party, and kept excellent time with his 
feet and hands; on which, as well as on his neck, arms, and ankles, he wore 
large hollow metal rings, caled Salamba. Occasionally he appeared in the 
highest state of bodily and mental excitement; bis flesh quivering and his 
eyes fixed, as if straining to distinguish forms in the gloom of the surrounding 
forest. In this mood, advancing towards the person for whom his incantationg 
were performed, and while continuing one long respiration, he predicted the 
fate or prescribed for the complaint of the demon worshiper. 1 examined ge. 
veral of the Kapua’s small packets of medicine; they were leaves folded up, 
and containing plain ginger in powder; this was, however, to be taken mixed in 
very warm water, and with some peculiar ceremonics. As the water in this 
yart of the country is notoriously unwholesome, it #5 probable the people bene. 
fited by his nostrum. ‘The tirm belief in its efficacy, conjoined with the cere. 
monies, no doubt contributed te the successful result; for all the invelids de. 
clared themselves to be perfectly cured; and the fapua was continuing hig 
laborious rites, with untired energy, when at midnight Tleft him in the full 
career of his medical and prophetic duties. The scene I had just witnessed 
was impressive from its mysterious wildness: the banjan-tree, which stretched 
ite huge branches on one side above the frail temple and three hundred natives 
of different ranks, on the other side extended far ever the stream; while the 
Yakadupha torch (formed of resin and nitre) of the exorcist threw over the 
scene an indistinct light and livid colouring, in which his wild figure, long 
dishevelled hair, and frantic gestures, could be discerned and contrasted with 
the mute and motion!ess body of the spectators, or the intensely anxious look 
of the one who stepped forward to hear of “ coming events,” and pry into his 
future fate. Anon the torch blazed for an instant, then sank into a dull blue 
flame, which blended with the halo formed around it by the dan« fog that 
rested on the slimy stream. With sucha light, and in such a chilling stag. 
nant atmosphere, the gigantic trees, even the people amongst whom we stood, 
had an unearthly semblance, as if the spirits of past ages were shadowed forth— 
those who had known these woods and wilds ere death had gained exclusive 
dominion over man, or the face of nature had been obscured by forests. It is 
strange but true, that here there has been more change in nature than in man- 
kind: a populous district has become a noxious wilderness; its villages and 
temples are overwhelmed by jungle; while the manners and religion of the 
Cingalese, the rich dresses ot the chiefs, and scanty covering of the lower 
classes as they now stood before us, have remained for upwards of two thousand 
years comparatively unchanged. 

Sometimes the irregular professors of conjuration are not fortus 
nate; as in this instance. 

FV'L OF SUPERNATCRAU POWERS, 

Among those persons who came to pay their respects to me at this place, were 
two remarkable impostors residing in this neivhbourlood, and acting in different 
departments of knavery: ene of them had lately abandoned his claims to gu- 
petuatural power, to save himself from present injury ; and the reputation of 
the other 1 had completely ruined by convicting thieves to whom his god had 
promised concealment and security on receiving part of their plunder. The 
former of these knaves, an old man, had, unluckily for himself, inspired his 
neighbours with a belief that he had the power cf bringing rain by performing 
certain ceremonies; and they had spread his fame over the whole district. 
From this, and his knowledue of the appearance of the sky, and the various 
signs of coming showers or approaching heavy rains, he had long imposed on 
the people, and reaped considerable profit; until at last their eagerness of be- 
lief outrunning his powers of imposition, not only destroyed his occupation, 
but nearly cost lim his life. Jt was urged by some one, and acquiesced in by 
all, that, as there was no doubt of his ability to call down rain when necessary, 
it ought not to be left to his caprice when this talent should be exercised; and 
that, when required by a whole village, he should be obliged to furnish rain in 
sufficient quantities: that, if he did so, he was to be liberally rewarded ; but, 
on the contrary, if he were contumacious, and refused tuo give the necessary 
supply, that he should be tormented with thorns, or beat into compliance. 
Having suffered severe punishments on various occasions, he at last made up 
his mind no longer to be a responsible agent for the weather, and loudly and 
constantly denied having any authority in the matter. This, althongh deemed 
to bea false excuse, proved a sufficient protection to him during several seasons 
in which there was no deficiency of moisture; but this season the people, losing 
all patience from a long-continued drought which was destroying their crops, 
dragged the recusant cloud-compeller to various villages, in which he suffered 
severely for his supposed neglect. Even the chief of the district had deter- 
mined on having rain by force, if fair means proved insutticient, and had sent 
some of his followers to bring the conjurer to the village where water was most 
required: it was while on his way there that he was fortunate enough to see 
me, and, making his escape, threw himself on my protection. In the courte 
house the old man stated, that he was in terror of bis life, for at present there 
was every appearance of continuance of the same dry weather that had already 
done so much mischief; and then gravely proceeded to prove to me by many 
oaths that it was no fault of his that no rain was forthcoming. i had some 
difficulty in protecting this old impostor, particularly as a few slight showers 
fell near his village, which was situated on one of the highest inhabited parts 
of the district; and [have no doubt the people thought, not that they h 
been the infatuated dupes of a rogue, but that L was imposed upon by a churlish 
wizard. 



































CAPTAIN MORRIS’S LYRA URBANICA. 


Tur late Cuartes Morris, to use a phrase of his age, lived all the 
days of his life, which extended to upwards of ninety years. During 
the greater part of this long period he was one of the most eml- 
nent convivialists and men upon town, when conviviality tasked 
alike the amusing powers, the inanners, and the constitution. The 
ex-Captain of the Life Guards was the table companion of Guore 
the Fourth, of the “ Black Surry” Duke of Norrork who never 
washed himself, (and when dining alone at the Piazza used to order 
turtle and venison for fvo,) Cuan.es Fox, and all that set, in their 
younger days. is “ Social Effusions” not only delighted the tables 
at which they were sung, but appeared in every vocal collection ; 
where a portrait of the author, at the head of an assemblage of 
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«good fellow s,” sometimes figured. His political jeux d’esprit have 
been quoted in “ the House by no less men than Burke and 
SgerIpAN; and the Captain, with some of his sworn admirers, 
fancied himself an English Horace—or, as he familiarly called the 
Roman bard, Friaccus but this was a mistake. CHARLES Morris 
professed himself a Whig ; but his politics, like those of a multitude, 
were of the kind which leads them to follow names, without the 
Jeast comprehension of the dogmas, much less the principles of 
the party. ; Es 

It appears to have been the veteran’s amusement in extreme old 
age to prepare for the press the collection before us, rejecting 
many effusions of a temporary character, and many, no doubt, not 
exactly fitted to the taste of the present day. Even thus weeded, 
the Lyra Urbanica has Cisappointed us. — The reports of a social 
tradition, and an acquaintance with only the happiest of his 
efforts, had raiscd a vague expectation of higher excellence in this 
Anacreon Of GrorGe Prince of Wales: or perhaps we scan him 
with a keener eye than of yore. The majority of the poems are 
common, if not commonplace, without the interest which variety 
of subject may impart, for the bard’s general topics are love 
and wine; but the more convivial pieces frequently possess a 
strongly-marked character both of the man and his age, which re- 
deems them from insipidity. In many of them we see the bon 
vivant of an elder day, who drauk and raked from mere con- 
stitution and vice of the blood, without any of the mock sentiment- 
alism of the modern libertine: “a fellow of infinite jest,” who 
could “keep the table in a rear”—who could tell a good story and 
sing a good soug-—whose easy confidence never forsook him— 
whom the reserve of a fine taste might repel but could never appal; 
yet in the main a good fellow—one who would go through fire and 
water to help his friends at a pinch, without scrupulously inquiring 
into the merits of their cause; with a flexibility of manner that 
could adapt itself to any company, and a polished facetiousness 
which cculd utter the broadest things in the least offensive way. 

After all, the Lyra Urbanicw is as good as might reasonably be 
expected. A man who passed his time in a round of pleasure, 
where he was expected to a the company, could have no time 

to labour afier latent excellence—rejecting every thing which did 
not rise to his own ideas of perfection, and striving, by much medi- 
tation and repeated touches, to work up the bulk of his verses to 
a level with those felicitous passages produced “in an hour propi- 
tious to poetry.” If they would pass muster at Carlton House 
and the Leef-Steak Club, and similar places, they answered the 
author's purpose. [lis native powers, though high in their peculiar 
way, were far from the highest ; and of art le had none, nor does 
he scem to have tried to acquire it. Hence, whenever the spon- 

tancous flowings of his mind are not strong and clear, he appears to 

have taken no pains to improve them by labour and skill, if he even 
knew how. Nay, alihough owing his fame to songs, and in a cer- 
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tain serse drawing his subsistence from them, he attended so 
little to his art as mostly io let his subject run away with him. 
Plays are made to be acted, speeches to be spoken, and songs to be 
sung. <Any thing which militates against the fundamental object, 
is a defect that no extraneous merit can outweigh. Yet the effu- 
sions of Moruis are frequently beyond’ail power of patience or of 
lungs, without possessing any exccllencies cither of thought or 
diction to warraut such extension. 

With all drawbacks, however, Monris must be admitted to have 
had nature. His sentiments, ideas, and images, are drawn from the 
life around him—he did not fall into the error of calling upon mo- 
dern topers to “twine the wreath their brows to shade”; nor did 
he reécho the style and sentiments of other songsters when he had 
none of his own. Tis pieces too are semetimes animated by a true 
spirit of lyrical convivialily. He was the last, and by no means 
the meanest, of the rave of table songsters, and may be said to 
have outlived table song. 

His better poems are of three kinds,—sentimental, jovial, hu- 
morous. Of these, the scntimental are the fewest. He had little 
of the purely poetical in his nature, or it was overlaid by the sen- 
sual indulgences in which he passed the greater part of his life. 
His sentiment therefore, though not affected, is generally maudlin ; 
not false, but we: k—almost silly. Asa whole, bis most poetical 
efiusion is the Anacreontic which he wrote, we think, for some 
prize, or on some prize. ‘The failing we have noticed in his songs, 
induces us to a paral quotation. 

“Come, thou soul-reviving cup! 
Try thy healing art ; 
Stir the fancy’s visions up, 
And warm my wasted heart. 
Touch with freshening tints of bliss 
Memory’s fading dream 3 
Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 
The heaven that’s in thy stream. 
As the ‘witching fires of wine 
Pierce through Time’s past reign, 
Gleams of joy that once were mine 
Glimpse back on life again ; 
And if boding terrors rise 
Over my melting mind, 
Hope still starts to clear my eyes, 
Aud drinks the tear behind. 
Then life’s wintry shades, new drest, 
Fair as summer seem 5 
Flowers I gather from my breast, 
And sunshine from the stream. 
As the cheering goblets pass, 
Memory culls ier store ; 
Scatters sweets around my glass, 
And prompts my thirst for more, 
. * * * 











Then, rosy god, this night let me 
Thy cheering magic share ; 
Again let hope-fed Fancy see 
ife’s picture bright and fair. 
Oh, steal from care my heart away, 
To sip thy healing spring, 
And let me taste that bliss to-day 
To-morrow may not bring!” 

The joviality of Morris is better than his sentiment, or his 
higher poctry ; especially when it is mingled with touches of humour 
and such melancholy as bons vivans may be supposed to feel. 
This, in fact, seems to have been the natural bent of his mind; and 
his chef: d’euvre is a once pupular song, which he has now named 
“The Toper’s Apology.” We quote a part of it, as the best ex- 
ample of this peculiar style: to many it will be new; those who 
know it, will doubtless be pleased with it for the associations it 
awakens of “auld lang syne.’ 

“Tm often asked by plodding souls, 
And men of crafty tongue, 
What joy I find in draining bowls, 
And tipling all night long. 
Now, though these cautious kuaves I scorn, 
For ovce Vl not disdain 
To tell them why I sit till morn, 
And fill my glass again. 
*Tis hy the glow my bumper gives 
Life’s picture’s mellow made ; 
The fading light then brightly lives, 
And sotily sinks the shade; 
Some happier tint still rises there 
With every drop L drain— 
And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 
* * * * 









In life I’ve rung all changes too, 

Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
And lived with half the town; 
For me there’s nothing new or rare, 

Till wine deceives my brain— 
And that I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 

Then, many a lad 1 liked is dead, 

And many a lass grown old; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 

My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile, holds off despair, 

Nay, bids a hope remain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair 

Yo fill my glass again. 

Then hipp'd and vex’d at England’s state 
In these convulsive days, 

I can’t endure the ruin’d fate 
My sober eye surveys ; 

But ’midst the bottle’s dazzling glare 
I see the gloom less plain— 

And that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill ray glass again. 

x * * * 

Nay, don’t we see Love’s fetters, too, 
With different holds entwine ? 

While nought but death can some undo, 
There’s some give way to wine. 

With me the lighter head I wear 
The lighter hangs the chain— 

And that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 

And now I'll tell, to end my song, 
At what 1 most repine ; 

This cursed war, or right or wrong, ’ 
Is war against all wine ; 

Nay, port, they say, will soon be rare 
As juice of France or Spain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.’ 

Ilis humorous poems are all good. Playful satire was perhaps 
his forte; and had not his mode of life induced him to cultivate 
the lyrics of the table, he would have attained to great eminence 
in this way; for his satire is pungent when he pleases, his per- 
ception of the weak point keen, his sentiments and images true, and 
his style brisk, lively, and animated by a genuine humour. In his 
“ Veteran Bacchanal” he has portrayed the evils of old age, with a 
truth and characteristic felicity which equals Juvenar, however 
the Roman satirist may surpass him in condensation, force, and 
universality. ‘The Contrast,” too, is a clever and sprightly enu- 
meration of the inconveniences of a country life; from which we 
take a few stanzas to complete.our specimens of CHARLES Morris. 

“In London I never know what I'd be at, 
Euraptured with this, and enchanted with that ; 
I'm wild with the sweets of Variety's plan, 
Aud Life seems a blessing too happy for man. 
But the Country, God help me! sets all matters right, 
So calm and composing from morning to night ; 
Oh, it settles the spirits whcn nothing is seen 
But an ass on a Common, a goose ona green! 
In town if it rain, why it damps not our hope, 
The eye has her choice, and the fancy her scope ; 
What harm though it pour whole nights or whole days? 
It spoils not our prospects, or stops not our ways. 
In the country what bliss, when it rains in the fields, 
To live on the transports that shuttlecock yields ; 
Or go crawling from window to window, to see 
A pig on a dunghill, or crow on a tree. 
In London, it folks ill together are put, 
A bore may be dropp'd, and a quiz may be cut : 
We change without end; and if lazy or ill, 
All wants are at hand, and all wishes at will. 
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In the country you’re nailed, like a pale in the park, 
To some stick of a neighbour that’s cramm’d in the ark ; 
And ’t is odds if you're hurt, or in fits tumble down, 
You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from town.” 
Some autobiographical hints are scattered through the poems, 
which, as curious memorials of a man who lived so much and 
lived so long, may be gathered together. It appears that CuaRLEs 
Morris was born in 1740, on that part of the North border called 
the *‘ Debateable Land :” his father was a soldier, who left him little. 
In early life he went to Paris, to polish; to Spa in 1778; and, we 
should imagine, from his knowledge of Yankee weaknesses, to Ame- 
rica, perhaps during the war. But on this subject he is silent— 
robably from not being distinguished in the field, any more than 
st Fraccus; for though he draws a parallel between their 
two lives, he omits the campaign of Philippi, in which his pro- 
totype figured Bruto duce. As age advanced, Morris felt the in- 
convenience of modern late dinner-hours, which disordered his di- 
gestion; and he complains of being doomed to dine alone, or to 
suffer from the nightmare. His bibacious powers appear to have 
deserted him; but only, be it said, at a time when most men are 
in the grave. He latterly eschewed wine and spirits, confining 
himself “to a glass of mild ale and a slice of the roast:” an 
excess, he says, affected him for a week. When he withdrew 
altogether from London to a cottage in Surry, he retired at ten, 
had finished breakfast by eight, and walked six miles a day. We 
should infer, that through life his main sources of expenditure, or 
expenditure’s worth, were derived from the assistance of friends 
or patrons; a mode of existence less discreditable in his times than 
in ours. 





STANISLAUS OF CRACOW. 
M. Gwyorowsk1 is known as the author of the Insurrection of 
Poland in 1830-31 ; a rapid, vigorous, racy, but national history of 
that heroic effort of the noble Poles to shake off the tyranny of 
Russia. In the interesting little volume before us, he has thrown 
some of the knowledge he acquired during the contest, and, 
unhappily, since, into the form of a fiction; attempting to paint 
part of the miseries the Russian invasion inflicted upon Poland, 
the tyranny that pursued the exiles till their embarkation, and the 
privations which poverty inflicted upon many after their arrival in 
London. The mode adopted by the author to work out his purpose, 
is to take a pair of noble lovers on the eve of marriage, having en- 
deavoured to interest the reader in their fate by connecting them 
in close relationship to Kosciusko and his friend Count Kolysko. 
The wedding of course is broken off when the nation arms to repel 
its tyrannical invaders: Stanislaus, the lover, after combating the 
Russians, returns to the castle of his betrothed, to find it in ruins, 
and a mutilated corse which he supposes hers. Nearly heart- 
broken, he takes refuge with a band of countrymen in Gallicia; 
where they are put under durance by the Austrian Government, 
and hurried day and night through their dominions, until they 
arrive at Trieste. Here Stanislaus embarks for England; reaches 
London—to have his pocket picked ; which reduces him to penury, 
and connects him with many other exiles, whose sufferings are indi- 
cated in describing those of the hero; till at last he is rescued by 
the enthusiasin of an English lady. We will not tell the dé- 
nouement. 

In judging the work of a foreigner writing in English, the 
stranger is entitled to so much indulgence as almost to disarm 
criticism. We shall not, however, give M. Grorowsk1 the benefit 
of this, but consider his work absolutely. Thus tested, his diction 
requires no sort of excuse; it might have been written by a native. 
His style—meaning the cast of mind displayed in the composition, 
and not the mere flow of the expressions—has rather a foreign air in 
its effective rhetoric, but reads more like a translation than English 
written by a Pole. In fiction he is less successful than in reality. 
His retlections are frequently distinguished by soundness of 
thought and felicity of illustration ; his pictures of the refugees in 
Gallicia, of the Austrian employés, (so like what they appeared in 
the pages of Fortunato Pranpi's Memoirs of a Prisoner of Stute,) 
and the scenes of distress in England, are lifelike, and bear the 
stamp of history, though here and there dashed by sentimentalism. 

Of his fiction, sentimentalism, indeed, is the prevailing quality ; 
but, luckily, the fiction is the smallest part of the volume, though 
it is that which the reader first encounters. 

We have not mentioned his descriptions; which may be charac- 
terized as glowing. Here is one specimen. ¥ 





CRACOW AND ITS CLIME. 

In one respect, the country about Cracow may be likened to England. Na- 
ture has taken a special pleasure in storing it with mines of silver, Copper, iron, 
zinc, marble, and coal. The salt mines of Vieliczka and Bochnia, the most 
considerable in Europe, are very remarkable. They may be said to form a kind 
of subterranean city, more extensive perhaps than Cracow itself, from which 
they are only some miles distant. But this city is indeed a strange one. The 
strects are paved with brilliant salt, and of the same material are constructed 
massive walls, state apartments, ball-rooms, chapels, and an innumerable host 
of statues, whilst boats floating on salt water lakes may be seen bearing the fair 
inhabitants of the upper world. Sometimes this city of the nether regions as- 
sumes a festive appearance, resounds with music, singing, and dancing, the 
echo of which in the sparkling vaults is not unfrequently met by a responsive 
echo of similar mirth in the super-posed city. Nothing like this is ever heard 
in England, nor in any other country. Nowhere but in Poland is there so 
much dancing and weeping 

But what country may be compared for fertility with the granary of Europe? 
Or what trees of the South may vie with Cracovian firs, bearing the clouds 
_ their summits? Fair is the orange-tree, with its white blossoms charging 
the air, almost to oppression, with their perfume, and its golden fruit looking 
out from the shade of the glossy deep green leaves. The tall cypress, dark and 
spare, stands erect over graves, scarce bending in the wind, an emblem of 
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moody, stubborn grief. But compare not these with the venerable oaks which 
have witnessed the birth of Poland; nor with the noble Cracovian bire 
seeming to mourn so eloquently, like some pious, loving daughter with dig. 
oidered tresses, wringing her hands over a distressed parent’s grave. 

The pure sky of Italy, intensely blue, but cloudless, in its arid brightness, 
ooks like a sea of glass contrasted with that of Cracow. 

RECEPTION OF THE POLES IN AUSTRIA. 

The scene assumed, however, a different aspect as soon as they reached the 
Archduchy of Austria. There no cars could be obtained, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the police; but carriages attended the refugees at every 
where they arrived, and all that they needed was provided for them, without 
any remuneration being accepted, though most urgently offered. It would 
seem that Providence -creates occasions like these to remind men that there 
exists in nations a sense of justice which no government, however absolute, 
can stifle. For it was thus that the inhabitants of Austria Proper endeg. 
voured to prove their gratitude towards the wandering descendants of thoge 
who had once saved Vienna and Christendom. There were many instances of 
the very soldiers who composed the military escort shedding tears; either 
through shame for their government, or pity for the refugees ; or because they 
were moved by the lofty and kind sentiment of the latter toward their gaolers, 
No sooner was this known at Vienna, than a fresh order was despatched for 
driving on the Poles day and night, in order the sooner to get them out of the 
Austrian dominions; the consequence of which was, that, on their arrival at 
Trieste, one-half of them were obliged to be conveyed to hospitals, whilst the 
rest were shut up in the fortress to await their passports for France. 

A POLE’S IMPRESSION OF LONDON. 

It was a foggy and smoky morning when Stanislaus of Cracow arrived jn 
the London Docks, from whence he went straight into the city. He compared 
the latter, at first, toan immense smoking monster, or to some orcus region, 
The houses, with their desolate brick faces, seemed to frown upon him like go 
many spectres ; and the sight of a moving sea of men, filled his heart witha 
fecling of absolute loneliness, such as he had never before experienced, not 
even in the midst of the boundless watery desert. For there he had enjoyed 
the companionship of nature, from which he now felt separated by anim. 
passable barrier. He stood for a while motionless, as if chained down bya 
kind of stupor; but at length recovering himself, he walked, or rather wag 
carried on, as if in spite of himself, through Cheapside and Fieet Street, by the 
waves of his fellow men. From time to time he was recalled to himself by the 
elbowing of some well-dressed individuals, which somewhat surprised him, ag 
this had never occurred to him in any other capital. He explained it to him- 
self on the supposition that they must be commercial people, hurried away by 
their multifarious business, and consequently unmindful of other considerations, 
But that which most forcibly struck him was, thit out of the thousands of 
people he saw around him, not a single individual seemed to smile. He at 
once concluded that Englishmen do not smile; and in this early judgment he 
was not mistaken, for his longer experience afterwards taught him that they 
laugh only. 

Thus pushed and elbowed along, still. meditating, he at length reached 
Regent Street, which opened before him like some superior, happier region, 
And, in fact, the fair groups moving up and down the spacious causeways, 
when contrasted with the gloom that hung about, seemed to shine like so many 
starry iights. ‘Their presence, in some degree, raised his spirits; for he fancied 
that there was a great resemblance between them, especially such as had light 
hair, and his own countrywomen. The whiteness of their skin appeared to him 
so transparent, that he imagined he could see through it the very circulation 
of their blood, which, however, seemed to move only to an autumnal measure, 

A GOOD REFLECTION. 

There is this remarkable analogy between the laws of the physical and 
moral world, that the phenomena of each, unless interrupted in their progress 
by some unusual and violent occurrence, have a tendency to advance conti- 
nually towards the highest degree of development, even in their minutest de- 
tails. It is, however, equally true, that there is a limit beyond which, for 
instance, an evil ceases to be one; death becomes life, frost burns, and “ our 
torments may become our elements ;” when even destiny itself would become 
ridiculous, should it advance one step further. It is that peculiar, mysterious, 
and unspeakably painful crisis in man’s existence, when he must triumph in 
death, if the expression may be allowed, or sink down without hope of ever 
again rising. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady of Honour to Catherine IL, 
Empress of all the Russias. Written by herself. Comprising Letters 
of the Empress, and other Correspondence. Edited from the Originals 
by Mrs. N. Braprorp. In two vols. 

A Tour through the Australian Colonies, in 1839; with Notes and Inci- 
dents of a Voyage round the Globe, calling at New Zealand and South 
America. By A. Russew. 





The Law relating to India, and the East India Company ; with Notes and 
an Appendix 
[ This is a large quarto, with a comprehensive and very useful object—that of 
collecting into one focus all the existing laws relating to India and the East 
India Company. ‘Till the appearance of this work, the information it purports 
to contain was almost inaccessible ; being comprised in charters partially supers 
seded, or acts of Parliament partially repealed, or, after the manner of Eng ish 
legislation, hidden in laws not expressly devoted to the subject. Besides the 
statutes and public documents open to all, with leisure, ability, and industry 
to use them, the author states that he has been greatly assisted by a ‘ series 
of valuable legal opinions” given by the professional advisers of the East 
India Company, as well as by the advice of Mr. Menvitt, the Secretary. 
What has been done is done well, both in the mode of presenting the text an 
the information in the appendix, as well as in the fulness of the index, which 
not only serves as a reference to the subjects, but indicates the extent and cha- 
racter of the work. Beyond this we cannot undertake to speak; but we may 
observe that works of this nature, whose value rests upon the fact of their 
correctness, generally appear with the name of the author—not that a name 
can ald intrinsic value to any thing, but when we rely upon authority we 
should know what that authority is. | 
The Morea; with some Remarks on the Present State of Greece. By 
ALEXANDER BAILLie COCHRANE. Li 
[ A tour in Greece turned into a poetical rhapsody, after the fashion of Childe 
Harold ; which is imitated in the structure of the poem as weil as in the style. 
There are some minor pieces, and some prose remarks on the present state 0 
Greece, each trivial in substance. ] 
Erotophuseos, or the Love of Nature ; a serio-comic Poem, in four scenes. 
By Timoruevs Pikromet, Esq. 
(Though slight in its matter, Lrotophuseos is better than the common run of 
poems that load our table; for the images are so far original that they have 
been seen or felt by the writer, and not suggested to him by reading other 
poets. His style, too, though smacking of Scorr and of the more sober parts 0 
the Giaour, does not constantly echo, with feeble and distorted reverberation, 
some well-known strain. } 
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«“ What Cheer?” or Roger Williams in Banishment; a Poem. By Jos 
Durree, Esq. With a Recommendatory Preface, by the Reverend 
Joun Eustace Gives, Leeds. . 

[ This is the reprint of an American poem, whose object is to describe the 
career of RocER WILLIAMS. This true “ worthy,” one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was banished from Massachusetts by the dominant religious party ; 
and, after enduring many persecutions from his countrymen and many perils 
in the wilderness, founded the state of Rhode Island, with perfect freedom of 
conscience for its fundamental law. } : 

The Boy and the Birds. By Emtty Taytor. With Designs by Taomas 
LANDSEER. 

[A delightful book for children. _The birds tell of their habits to a little in- 
quiring boy, who goes peeping into their nests and watching their doings: 
and a very pleasant way they have of talking, sure to engage the young 
regder’s attention : their reflections, too, are very sensible, and their acquaint- 
ance with our notions about them is surprising. The designs are pretty, and 
nicely cut on wood; but the artist, in his desire to indicate the forms of tue 
birds distinctly, has drawn them on too large a scale for the boy; so that the 
swallow looks as big as a hawk, and the wren as a partridge. } 

Italy; 2 Poem. By Samvuet Rogers. 

{In how many more shapes are RoGers’s elegant amateur verses destined to 
appear? ‘They have now reached the lowest grade in the scale of price, as 
before they had attained the highest in that of art; and have assumed every 
shape from portly quarto to pamphlet octavo, handy duodecimo included: the 
waistcoat-pocket size yet remains, however. ] 

The Indicator, and the Companion; a Miscellany for the Fields and the 
Fireside. By Lerau Hunt. In two Parts. Part II. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Captain Basin Hatt, 
R.A., F.R.S. In two Parts. Part 1. 

“ Another, and another, and another!”’—We shall soon have from Mr. 
hae a complete library of valuable and popular copyright works in a cheap 
form. Besides RoGers, CAMPBELL, CHARLES Lams, LeicH Hen, and 
Prince, here is another of Captain Basth HaLv’s amusing publications—a 
passing picture of South America during the very crisis of its war of indepen- 
dence against Spain. ] 

The Literary World; a Journal of popular information and entertain- 
ment. Conducted by Jonn Times, eleven years editor of “The 
Mirror.” Vol. I. 

(The second volume ofa weekly publication of selected and original literature, 
both of a useful and amusing kind. It is “ conducted” by the former editor 
of the Mirror ; which werk it pretty closely resembles, with such typographical 
and other improvements as the progress of the publishing art has produced 
since its prototype was first started. | 

The Menageries. Quadrupeds described and drawn from living subjects. 
Volume the Third. (The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. ) 

{Contains descriptions of the character, habits, and countries of the Rhinoce- 
ros, Hippopotamus, Tapir, the Hog family, the Ox with its varieties in the 
Buffalo, and the Bison, the Sheep, and the Goat. There are nearly tifty wood 
engravings. | 

An Introduction to the Mathematics. Part I.—Arithmetic. Part IL.— 
The Methods of Mathematical Investigation. With an Appendix. 

Serrars, Picrortan Intustrations, AND PRInNTs. 

Master Humphrey's Clock. By Boz. With Illustrations by G. CaTrer- 
MOLE and H. K. Browne. No. I. 

{The first number of Boz’s new work consists of only twelve pages, and of 
course presents but scanty materials for criticism. “ Master Humphrey” is an 
old humourist, deformed, but kind-hearted; and for some sufficient cause, not 
unfolded, has retired to an old house in one of the suburbs of London. Here he 
was at first the horror, next the wonder, and lastly the veneration of the neigh- 
bourhood : here too he formed some friendships in due time, and a kind of 
club was established, each member of which contributed some manuscripts, 
that were deposited in Master Humphrey’s clock-case. A selection from these 
is to form the publication now begun, and to be continued weekly. 

The descriptions of Master Humphrey’s neighbourhood, house, and furni- 
ture, and his reminiscences of childhood, are a good deal in the vein of Wasu- 
INGTON Irvine's Sketch-Bcok, but with less elegant elaboration, and more 
rapidity and tenderness, The first tale is called “ The Introduction to the 
Giant Chronicles.” The subject, so far as yet appears, is a mushroom Lord 
Mayor, ashamed of an old friend who suddenly appears before him on the night 
of his election : he does, however, give him a ticket for the Guildhall dinner; 
where the stranger goes to sleep, and wakes to see Gog and Magog carousing; 
at which point the number closes. ] " 

Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Harry Lorreaver. Illus- 
trated by Puiz. No. I. 

[A fiction in the form of an autobiography. The hero, chaperoned by Lor- 
REQUER, makes a very promising débitt as a young “ squireen ;” who, reared 
asasportsman, aspires to the army, as the shortest cut to fortune and the 
favour of the fair; for which a good figure, dare-devil spirit, and personal 
prowess, are his chief qualifications. The descriptions of a fox-chase, in which 
the bold dragoon risks his own neck in a desperate effort to endanger the neck 
of his rival, an English Colonel—and that of an election-dinner at the house 
reat squire—are pictures of Irish life and character, full of vigour and 

y. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statisticul, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M’Cuttocn, Esq. Part IL. ’ 

{ The leading subjects of this Second Part are Asia, Australia, Austria, and 
the completion of Arabia. All these papers are examples of skilful and 
painstaking compilation, in which a great deal of matter is compressed into a 
small space, ina manner at once clear, readable, and interesting. The autho- 
nities also are added ; which is useful to those who would either test the work 
or pursue the subject further. ] 

The Groom. (The Guide to Service.) 

[This is by far the best of the Guides to Service; containing not merely full 

instructions touching the duties of a groom, from stable-helper to the pinnacle 

. his profession, but plain directions for riding, driving, choosing, and treating 

— The chapters on the “ points” of the animal, and the ditferent objects 
0 be considered according to the work required from him, are valuable practical 
ints. It is not a groom’s guide, but a jockey’s vade mecum. } 

Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of the British Islands : 
consisting of a series of coloured lithographic prints, from a series of oil 
paintings by Mr. Surers, of the Royal Scotch Academy. With De- 

‘Geuanee Memoirs, by Davin Low, Esq., F.R.S E., &e. “Part IL. 

th. — — of the Sheep, and plates and descriptions of the breeds of 

teed of + Ae oe Isles, the Welsh mountains, and the Wicklow 

9 ale = he prints are drawn and coloured with force and clearness, 
¢ animals are deficient in anatomical character. ] 


——< and Times of Dick W hittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 


{An historical novel; the adventures of Whittington being interwoven with a 








ction, which is intended to illustrate the manners and occurrences of the 


time of Richard the Second, and especially the habits of the citizens of Lon- 
don. The narrative, so far, is deficient in animation, and the etchings are 
below mediocrity. ] 

Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Embellished with five hundred 

engravings. (Standard Illustrated Edition. Parts I. 11. and III.) 

A cheap edition, neatly printed, aud profusely illustrated by French artists. 
The designs are spirited and characteristic as far as the costumes are con- 
cerned, but the physiognomies partake more of caricature than individual 
nature: still they are masterly in style, and full of a somewhat coarse gusto; 
and we can show nothing like them. 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Part 1V. : 

Poor Juck. By Captain Marryat, C.B. No. IV. 

The Tower of London. By W.H. Atnswortu. Illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, Part 1V. 

Paul Periwinkle, or the Press-Gang. Part XI. 

A Natural History of Quadrupeds, and other Mammiferous Animals. By 
Wituram Cuarves Linynxus Martin, F.L.S. With upwards of 
fifteen hundred engravings on wood. Part III. 

The Comic Novel. No. iI. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertuinments. A new translation, by Epwarp 
Wiciram Lane. Illustrated with many hundred wood-cuts. Part 
XXIIL. 

The Works of Josephus. Translated by W. Wuiston, A.M. Part IT. 

Thomas's Life of Napoleon. Part XI. 

Juvenile Historical Library. By Miss Corner. Part IV.—Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Part XVIII.—“ King Lear.” 

The Pictorial History of England. Part XX XVIII. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine. By the Editor of the “ Pictorial 
Bible.” Part 1X. 

PAMPHLETS. 


A Letter to Thomas Tooke, Esq., in Reply to his Objections against the 
Separation of the Bank into a Department of Issue and a Department 
of Deposit and Discount: with a plan of Bank Reform. By R. Tor- 
RENS, Esq., F.R.S. 

[In this well-timed pamphlet Colonel Torrens exposes the heresy of Mr. 
Tooke upon the subject of the Bank deposits; expanding the point we last 
week touched upon, that the Bank of England, by being enabled to pay its 
depositors with its own notes, instead of actual money, not only mismanages 
the currency, but its own private banking business—though, be it observed, the 
country pays for all, when danger drives the Old Lady upon forced contrac- 
tions and other desperate remedies. Colonel Torrens, we think, very clearly 
shows, that having the “ notes” always to fall back upon, the Bank is tempted 
to lend its deposits to an extent which no other establishment would dare to 
do: when the natural consequences of a full currency—overtrading and a low 
rate of interest—ensue, and the exchanges begin to turn against us, the 
Directors are unwilling to diminish the profits, and, instead of reducing their 
security and calling in their notes, they keep letting their bullion go, and 
living upon hopes that it will come back. At last, stoppage stares. them in 
the face—the screw is turned—sauve qui peut is the cry amongst the trading 
community, till the danger is past ; and the play begins again, and “so we go 
round and round.” 

The pamphlet also contains a scheme for making paper currency an exact 
representative of gold, and preserving the Country Banks of issue. It is inge~ 
nious—probably practicable ; but, like all plans which are compromises with 


| error, not distinguished by the simplicity which marks an operation based on 
| nature, and perhaps liable in its working to cause inconvenience for want of 


change. Nor do we see any necessity for it. The Country Banks have not the 
shadow of a vested interest ; they have not even the claim which the Bank of 
England possesses—a charter. } 

Facts and Evidence relating to the Opium Trade with China. By Wit- 
LIAM STorRs Fry. 

Statement of Claims of the British Subjects interested in Opium Surren- 
dered to Captain Elliot at Canton for the Public Service. 

A Refutation of the First Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners. 
Part Il. By the Rev.rend C. D. Brereton, A.M., Rector of Little 
Massingham, Norfolk. 

Thoughts on the Corn-laws. By MontaGueE Gore, Esq. Second edition. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., M.P., on the present State and Ten- 
dency of the Privilege Question. By a Commoner. 


FINE ARTS. 
BEWICK’S COPIES FROM MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Tue name of MicHaet ANGELO is “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words,” but few persons in this country are really acquaiated with his 
works. No one, indeed, ean fully appreciate his genius who has not 
visited the Sistine Chapel, and gazed upon the wondrous creations of 
his pencil, the Sybils and Prophets. Those who have not been fortunate 
enough to drink at the fountain-head, may slake their thirst from the 


| large draughts brought from Rome by Mr. Bewrck: from them we got 


our first taste of the inspiration of the mighty master. We confess to 
having had some sceptical misgivings touching the supremacy of 
MicHarL ANGELO; but we repudiate the heresy, and now rank among 
the most devout worshippers of the first person of that trinity—Rar- 
FAELLE and Leonarpvo being the other two—that constitutes (not to 
speak profanely) the godhead of Italian art. 

Engravings, however faithful and forcible, are wholly inadequate to 
convey an idea of these stupendous conceptions at all commensurate 
with their grandeur: the largeness of style and prodigious gusto of 
Micuart ANGELO’s drawing can no more be rendered in miniature 
than the volume of sound in Hanpeu’s choruses can be produced by a 
small orchestra. Fine copies on a grand scale, made by a bold and 
skilful hand, conveying to a near view the effect of the originals as 
seen from the floor of the chapel, can alone enlarge the comprehen- 
sion sufficiently to take in the colossal images in their full m wwuitude ; 
without which, the mind, is not duly impressed with a sense of their 
sublimity. 

Such ‘are these cartoons by Mr. Bew1ck—coloured drawings, half 
the scale of the frescoes, of the upper parts of four Prophets and 
four Sybils. They were made, together with a few fragments of 
figures, as studies for a series of whole-lengths the full size, which 
the artist was commissioned to paint for Sir THomas LAWRENCE: 
four of the paintings only were completed when his death stopped 
the progress of the work, and the finished copies were dispersed at 
the sale of his effects. The Royal Academy ought to have bought 
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to carry out the noble purpose of their President, let us hope they 
will not forego the present opportunity of repairing their neglect, 


and enriching our school of art with what remains: we are glad to hear 


that the matter is under consideration. It is not likely that better 
copies would be made, were the expense of sending out an artist, erect- 
ing scaffolding, &c. again to be incurred. The leading characteristics 
of these designs of MicHaEL ANGELO are power and majesty; yet 
while the fancy is borne up to “ the highest heaven of invention” in 
the painter's daring flight, the mind is free to trace the human features 
that give to these preternatural beings a strongly-marked individuality ; 
distinguishing each from the other by appropriate attributes, and 
showing them to be of mortal mould, though almost demigods in 
aspect. For instance, there is no mistaking one prophet for another— 
so vividly is the character of their mission expressed: Ezekiel looks 
towards the vision with all his soul in his eyes; Jeremiah, down- 
cast, sits steeped in profound lamentation, his face half hid in his 
hand, and his limbs relaxed and drooping ; Isaiah, who had been medi- 
tating with his head resting on Ins hand, has suddenly turned round 
his sharp face with stern look and ruffled brow, as if threatening Divine 
vengeance ; while Joel, with heavy features and portentous forehead, 
broods over the wickedness of mankind. Equally various are the 
Sybils: Cumea, an aged crone—a sublimation of one of the witches 
in Macbeth—her wrinkled visage full of cunning and mischief, 
contrasts with the Cassaudra-like beauty of Persica, in whose youthful 
and lovely lineaments wildness is blended with ethereal grace: Lybica 
is rising to close the mystic volume with the air of an archangel hold- 
ing the “ book of life.” 

MicuareL ANGELO’s power of drawing was immense: he seems to 
have studied only Titanic forms, such is the amplitude of his style. 
His knowledge of anatomy was so profound, and his skill of hand so 
consummate, that he masters the most difficult foreshortening of com- 
‘plicated action with the facility of intuition: his achievements are 
wonderful for the absence of effort. The simplicity of his composi- 
tions is no less remarkable than their grandeur; and beauty of the 
most exquisite kind occasionally relieves the severity of his imagina- 
tion. The utmost energy of expression is coupled with repose of atti- 
tude: while the countenance denotes intense emotion, the limbs are 
heavy with passive strength—‘“ like might half slumbering on its own 
right arm.” The draperies of his prophets cast in broad folds hang like 
the mantle of inspiration ; and the twisted head-dresses of his Sybils 
seem typical of their riddle predictions. 

But we must break off: no words can give an idea ofthese Atlantean 
shapes of power. Mr. Bewickx, we believe, liberally permits strangers 
to see the cartoons, on presenting a card at his house, 27, George Street, 
Hanover Square. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION—THE SCULPTURE, 
Ow a second visit to this exhibition, we were surprised to see a marble 
statue, the size of life, which was not there before. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that among the very few specimens of sculpture in the gallery— 
most of which are huddled together like so much crockery on a side- 
board—so prominent a figure should have been overlooked; and on re- 
ferring to the Catalogue, no such work as David Slaying Goliah, by 
Loven, is to be found. The explanation o1 this circumstance will 
give an idea of the way in which matters are managed at the British In- 
stitution; the Governors of which include some of the highest nobility 
and the most distinguished patrons of art. 

The statue of “ David” was refused admittance, on the ground that 
it was too lurge to be got up stairs. Mr. Lovucu, indignant at this lying 
subterfuge, made his case known to one or two of the Directors, whose 
interference caused the miracle to be wrought by which the alleged 
impossibility was made practicable; and his figure now stands where 
one of the same dimensions by Carew stood three or four years ago. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Loven’s name does not appear in the Catalogue ;_ his 
work is not noticed by the press, nor seen by the privileged 
many who have the entrée at the private view—for but a small pro- 
portion care to pay a second visit to this gallery now. Luckily, 
it is a commission from Earl Grey, so that Mr. Loven has not lost a 
purchaser. A trumpery plaster model for the Nelson Monument, that 
has been exhibited till people, disgusted at the result, are tired of the 
subject, is stuck up in a conspicuous place, because it is by an Acade- 
mician, while a noble statue in marble is excluded on a false pretence, 
because the sculptor does not write R. A. after his name. 

We are weary of repeating the question, How long will such things 
be permitted? Year after year have we called attention to the dis- 
graceful doings at this Gallery; but hitherto in vain: we can only re- 
peat that the Directors are guilty of a dereliction of duty in suffering 
such scdndalous abuse of a public institution. At no one of the five 
Annual Exhibitions can an unfriended artist be secure of his works 
finding a place where they may be seen to advantage. The Academicians 
monopolize all the best places at Trafalgar Square; the petty clique in 
Suffolk Street mimic the misdeeds of their betters; the two Water- 
Colour Societies only admit the productions of members; and at the 
British Institution no one has a chance who does not condescend 
to propitiate the manager in a way that is unhappily too noto- 
tious. What a reproach to the arts of the country! Nor are 
the artists themselves free from blame. They are content to sub- 
mit to injustice, till it is their turn to profit by the wrong 
which places others at a disadvantage. A new gallery is talked 
of; but if it is to be conducted on the old system, it will only 
be a new evil. We fear the artists are too much split up into 
partics to act consentaneously and with disinterested spirit; else a free 
and perpetual exhibition, as proposed in this journal by Mr. Pan the 
sculptor, on the plan of that at Rome—where each artist rents a cer- 
tain space of wall fora given time, on which he may display any pic- 
tures he chooses-—would be the most desirable. 

To return to the Sculpture. Mr. Loueu’s statue is a noble figure 
of a man, in a graceful attitude, finely modelled, and sculptured with a 
degree of fleshiness rarely seen in marble; but, besides being too 
mature a form for a stripling, neither the look nor action are charac- 
teristic of David at the moment after he has launched the stone that 
slew the giant: the action and air of the upper part of the fizure remind 
one of the Apollo, though the position of the lower limbs is different ; 












them for the use of the students: though they had not the spirt 

















but the calm dignified energy which is an appropriate characteristic of 
godlike power, is unsuited to the simplicity and ardour of the youthful 
David. Itstrikes us, moreover, that the repose of a figure after the violent 
action of slinging a stone, would not be of the kind here shown—the 
right ari placidly extended, and the hand, yet grasping the sling, Open 

We urge these objections the more strongly, because we think Mr 
Love has not hitherto done justice to his almost unrivalled powers of 
modelling, by giving his inventive faculty fair play: his admiration o¢ 
the antique interferes with his perception of natural action and cha- 
racter, and prevents him from receiving the highest honours of geniys— 
the credit of originality. 

A model in clay.of a Female Captive, by the same artist, is a fine 
combination of beauty and suffering; but it is almost a plagiarism from 
Micuaru ANGELO. 

A Statue of an Orphan Flower-Girl, by Miss M. Francts, in the 
North room, will not fail to excite admiration of its sweet simplicity 
and natural grace—though the forlorn expression essential to convey 
the idea of an orphan is wanting: the sharp folds of the drapery vary 
the effect of the mass without interfering with the repose, and set off the 
delicately-rounded limbs. The Young Champion, (456,) by T. Kirg 
is a spirited group, less than life, of an urchin gallant protecting his 
lit:le sister, who seems entreating her defender to forbear: the threaten. 
ing attitude and angry front of the “ young champion ” are capitally 
expressed. A miniature group in plaster, by CatpeR Marsuat, 
Hercules Rescuing Hesivne from the Sea Monster, (448,) has great 
merit: the look and aciion of the nymph as she clings imploringly to 
her deliverer, are expressive and beautiful in the highest degree. 





Among the Pictures are many that merit attention; of which we had 
prepared a notice that has been in type several weeks, but thrust aside 
rom time to time by the pressure of more urgent matters. It is now 
too late for a detailed enumeration of these minor beauties, even if space 
were at our disposal: we must therefore be content with commending 
the visiter to the Designs and Studies of Character of Scorr Lauper, 
H. Monracvue, Caricorr Horstey, 8, West, O'Netui, C. Lanpsrgr, 
Stone, Parris, Poott, Dukes, CLarer, Kipp, Buss, &c.; to the 
Landscapes of TANNELL, Leicu, Scrope, Stark, STaniey, Bricut, 
Pyne, Cunt, Vickers, Hortanp, &c.; to an Interior by Mortoy; 
Fruit, Plate and Jewels by Lance; the Flowers of- HOLLAND ; the Horses 
of Woopwarp and Herring; and the Dogs of Hancock. 

LIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 29th ult., at Blackheath, Lady Barsara Newpreate, of a son. 
Ou the 30th ult., at Miutern, Dorset, Lady THerrsa Dresy, of a daughter. 
nhult., in Portman Square, the Hou. Mrs. Monraev, of a daughter. 
1ult., at Eton Co lege, Mrs. G. A. Sriwyn, of a son. 
28h ult., at the Rectory, Old, Nurthamptonshire, the Wife of the Rey, 
Ricaarp Harineron, of a daughter. 

On the Ist iust., at Royal Mill, Greenwich, the Lady of the Kev. F. Garvey, of a 


daughter. 
Ou the 29th ult., at Hainton Hall, near Lincoln, the Lady of G. F. Heneace, Esq,, 


ot ason and heir. 












MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th ult., at Paris, the Baron Du Qursnr, to AvELE Ciotinpe, second daugh- 
ter of the late Peter Dowiecg. E-q.. of Xerez de ia Froutera. 

On the 2th ult., at Preston, the Rev. Lockaartr W. Jerrray, M.A., son of Professor 
Jeffray, of the University of Glasgow, to Caruerre, daughter of the late Themas 
Miiier, Esq., of Preston. 

On the 2d inst., at St. Pancras Church, Euston Square, Wirntam Courson, E-q., of 
Frederick Place Old Jewry, to Marra, daughter of Johu Thomas Bartram, E+q., of 
Upper Fitzroy Strect, Fitzroy Square. 

Ou the 25th ult., at Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh, the Rev. Epwarp Burcu Fiero, of 
Muunt Sorrel, Leicestershire, to Isaperiva, daughter of the late James Hamiitcn, Esq., 
M.D., of Kildouan, Professor in the University of Ediaburgh. 

On the 4th t., at Hampton Chureh, Frevertek, secoud sou of W. Blakesly, Esq., 
of Lombard Street, to Saxad, younge-t daughter of the late J. J. Pepperday, Esq., of 
Hamptou, Middlesex. 
- 


















DEATHS. 
On.the 31st ult., at the Deanery, Winchester, the Very Rev, Taomas Renney, D.D., 





in his 86th vear. 
On the 29th ult., at her residence, Brook House, Essex. the Hon. Lady Hennrker. 
At los seatat Farmbam, Maier Geneial Sar James Campsers, of the Royal M vines, 
On the J0th ult., at Fyficld Rectory, Essex, the Rev. Ropert Grgson, in hs 75th 

year. 

* Ou the 3lst ult., in Gloucester Place, the Right Honourable Lady Taurtow. 

On the £8th ult.. at Worminsford, in Essex, in bes 59th year. the Rev. Rusatoy 

taia to the Tos er of Loudou, aud Rector of Calpho. Suffolk, 

h vear, at her vesidence, Parcham, Hauts, Mrs. Peescort, 








Kosrnson Battey, M.A., Cha 
On the {8th ult., in her Seth 4 
widow of the jate Admiral Prescott. 
On the 28th ult... Mary; on the 6th ult.. Joy; and on the 24th ult., CarHertye, 
the three voungest children of Samuel M-Culloch, Esq., surgeon, Duke Sireet. 
Oa the 20th inst., at Tharso, in her 92d year, Mrs. Jaxer Lerra, widow of the late 
Mr. John Suody, farmer, Cauisby. 
At St. Cervin, in his 120th year, the Nestor of the French army, Antoine Dereccd. 


1 onamMmnT 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, April 3,—Reyal Regiment of Horse Guards—F. Ss. 3aillie, Gent. tobe 
Cornet. by purchase, vice Methuen, promvted in the 7ith Foot. 2d Foot -T. H. 
cliffe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Pherson, appointed to the 7th 
Foot. 17th Fo t—Ensign W. Gordon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ss. E. erg 
whose promotion, by puichase, has been canceled; L. ¢ : Moore, Geut. to be E — 
without purchase, view Gordon, 48h Foot - Capt. J. M Conehy, fiom halt: pouy ~ 
tached, to be Capt. viee BE. Duncan, who exchange Lieut. J. M. Ross to be ¢ apt. by 
purchase, vice M'Couchy, who retires; Bnsigs A. Green tobe Lieut, by parchase, vice 
Ross; V. Watson, Geut. to be Eus gn, by purchase, vice Green. 49th Foot - Licut. 
F. W. Laue, from the 97th Foot, to be Licut. vice Obert, who exchanges. 61st — 
Maior-Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, K.C.B. to be Colouvel, vice Geu. Sir G. Hewitt, dec. 4 _ 
Foot—Licut. C. Fenwick, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Montgomerie, who rearess 
Cornet the Hon. F. H. P. Methuen, from the Royal Regt. ol Horse Gu urds. to be rnin . 
by purcha-e, vice Fenwic k. 79th Foot—Lieut. EB. J. Elliot tu be Capt. by pure — 
vice Manuvers, who retires; Eusign F. A. Milbank to be Lieut. by purchase, vice ox 
T. §. Butt, Gent. to be Eusizn. by purchase, vice Milbank. 88h Foot - Livut. c : 
Mackie, from the Ist West Incia Reyt. to be Lieut. vice Woollard, promoted, 97th my 
—Lieut. M. A Obert. from the 42d foot to be Lieutenant, vice Lane, who exchange. 
The date of Eusigu Gaynor’s promotion to a Lieutewancy MM the ; 
10, not the 15th of October 18.9, as stated in the Gazette o 






























Memorandum.— 
Foot, is the -7th Maich 18- 
the 27th of March 1840, 7 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. . ini 
i y y nth, 
Darwell and Myatt. Mauchester. veterinary surgeous—W. J. and J. W. eormes - 
¥ selena: 4 Seed earmo _W. aud R. Widdowson. NO! 
London, merchants; as lar as regards W. Learmouth Takeitien bricklayer8— 


lingham, maltsters—W. Turuer sen. and W. Turuer jun., ¢ 1 cord 
Bancroft aud Wovdward, Derby, watch-manufacturers—Meatyard and Corp, Milford, 
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farmers—A. and W. W. Alderson, Ferrvhill, Durham, cattle-dealers—Webster 
Wilts, 2, Manchester, coach- builders— Smith and Co. Birmingham, mercers—J. and 
and tdabeesat and Co. Bristol, miliners—Clarke and Robinson. Wolviston. Durham, 
A. anata a youfacturers— Dixon and Anderton Liverpool, merchants—Wetzlar and 
ag eon merchants ; as far as regards Marx—Normington and Co. Lei- 
Co. Nk ¢, Bradford. stuff- manufacturers ; as far as rezards Normington— Lacon and 
ceater- Carding ston Strect. Hampstead Road, letter-press printers —~ Almond aud Co. 
Mints ve Almond and Daglish, Shevington. Lancashire, coal-masters — 
Lin A nd Wright, Bomba s far as regards Nicol—Lawand Ashworth jun. Rosseudale, 
Nico Mi ire, cotton-s spinners—T. Smithand T. Smith un. Cheedle, Staffordshire, tauners 
en “i and Jolinso m, Liverpeol, lead- pipe: -manufacturers— Da Costa and Co. Fen- 
rent far as regards B. M. Da Costa—-Hansen and Brook, Longwood, Hud- 
n the erection of a mill or factury at Lougwoud—Hayler and Gover, 
iants—Wilson and Co. Barnsle y, Yorkshire, linen-manufactarers ; 
ped Wi'sonu. THROLVENTS, _ 

T M . 
ia ie per mr hie, couch-maste r tank 30. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Francrs, Leominster, Herefordshire, scrivener, to May 6. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barron. Joun Waranry and Horatio, Manchester, cotton-spinners, to surrender 
April 13, May 12: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Crossley 
and Su slow. “Manchester a 

yres. Winnram, Live rpool, theatrical-manager, April 11, May 12: solicitors, Mr. 
B oker Liverpool: aud Me-srs. Holme and Co New Tnn. ah ; 

Berton. Janrs Manchester, plumber, April 23, May 42: solicitors, Messrs. Milne 
and Co. T remple ; and Mr. Bent, Manchester. 

Coarpenn, Samurn, Lawrence Lane, butcher, April 18, May 12: solicitors. Messrs. 
i Co. Tokenhovse Yard; official assignee. Mr. Groom, Abchurch 1e. 
nxeton, Wittram, Lee !s, woollen-cloth-manut; veturer, April 23, May 12: soli- 

citors, Messrs. Haslam & Bis choff, Copthail Court; & Teale and Wa'ms shouse, Leeds. 

Pixxerron, Joun. High Street, Southwark glass cutter. April 18, May 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Williams and Co Ely Place; official assignee. Turquand, ¢ ‘opthall Buildings 

Ricuarns. Grierira, and Manwanrine, Tuomas. Bridge Road, Lambeth, drape ms, 
April 9 May 12; solicitors, Messrs. Farrar and Lake, Godliman Strect; official 
asignee, Mr. Clark. New Broad Street Court. 

Syrrn, Joy, Manchester, commission-ayeut, April 11, May 12% solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Slater aud Heells, Manchester. 
SamveL, Faroley, Leeds, clcth-manutacturer. April 18, May 12: solicitors, 
Sou eae Street ; Mr. Fidde y, Sergeant's Inn; Messrs. “Payne and Co.; 
nd Co. Leeds. 

Wiison, Jam Toxteth Park, Lancashire, licensed-victualler, April 15, May 12: 
sol rs, Messrs. W: rthington and Holt, Liverpool; and Taylor & Co. Bedford Row. 

Youne, Roser, Scarborough, Wik -mercer, April 20, May 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Brace, Surry Street; and Mr, Page, Scarborough. 

DIVIDENDs. 

April 22, Humphries, St. Bennett's Hill, who'esale-diuggist—A pril 22, P.and P. Paul, 
Silver Sti vet. Golden Square mahogavy-merchauts— May 1, Steveus. Brig hten, car- 
peuter—April 21, Spence. Dewsbury, grocer —May 1. Moore, Brighton, lodging-honse- 
keeper—April 2 29, Jackson. Sheffield. yrocer— April 2 22, Triauce, South Lyun, builder— 
Apri 22. Wh: ton, Liverpool, provision-dealer— April 22, M Evoy, Birmingham, 
livol Leye-manulactnrer— April 23, Wilson, Heaton Norris. corn- dealer— April 22, 
3 Bowling, Yorkshire, stufmerchant— April 23, Brown, Sheffield. cutler— 


















CoLLins, 




































ute 
April 23, Hunt, Sonthampton, tailor—April 21, Huxley, Liverpool, cabinet maker— 
May 4, Barker, Manchester, druggist—Ayril =7, Leake, Prestwichclough, Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Tu be grinted, unless cause be shown tithe contrary, on or before April 21. 

Beckett, Live rpool, iroufounder—Leake, Prestwichelough, Manchester, bleacher— 
Ewan. Preston, liueudraper- Musgrove, Bristol, woolleadraper—Pink, Little ¢ sea, 
brewer—Wilton, Hythe, innke eper—L insly, Ludgershall, blacksmith—Jones, New- 
port, Mo.. muuthshire, shopkeeper—Sampter, New North Road, statuary. 

SCOTCH S¥QUFSTRATIONS. 

Downre, Jony, Arbroath, merchant, April 3 24, 

Farqvuar, Winr1aMm, Crimond, Aberdeeushire. merchant, April 3, 24. 

Scorr, Joun. Glaszow, smallware-merchant, April 6, 25. 

Sinciaik, Francis, Traueut, plasterer, Ay ril 6, 24. 

















Friday, April 3. 
PARTNERSHIP }){sSOLVED 
Lambert and Dowson, Preston, cotton spiimers— Meg’ 
cheesemougers— Reudles and Co. Liverpool. umver- cme reharits—Williams and Co. 
Bristol, staciopers—Martyu and Neck, Ludgate H. Il, wool'end rapers-—Blackbarn aud 
Bristow, Southeave Yorkshire, bri ekmakers - Haigh and Sons, Halifax. woolstaplers 
—Johinson aud Wilsou, Higher Bebbiugtou Cheshire, vurserymen—Row!ands and 
Bireliwood, Cholton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, wheelwrights—Martinez and Co. 
Loudoa, Wine metchante; as far as regards C. Jencs—Vernon and Co, Liverpool, en- 
gincers— J. L. and W. Winkley, Harrow-on the Hill, tail rs— Harvey and Wood, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, attornies—Shaw and Seniwr Kirkburton, York-hire. joiners—Ro 
berts ana Clarke, Ci jeford, Gloucestershire, att m es—J. and R. Crossley, Holbora 
B cheesem ugers—Shelley and Co, Great Yarmouth, merchants; as far as re- 
):feur— Coming and Johnston, Livery ol, provision-merchants— Fullalove 
Manchester stioneers —Wi cock and Pickles, Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
1 manufacturers Tienmen and Edwaids, Northwich, shipwrights—S iW. 
. Hastings, blacksmiths —Cowley and Hewetsen, Blackwell Hell Court, C ateaton 
Stree t merehiuts—Shove and Son, Greenwich, corn dealers—Himsworth and M’Coy, 
Salford, coverict manufacturers—lotts aud Cu. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, grocers. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Rostyson, George, and Farranp, Mary, ey cloth- manufacturers. 
BANKRUPTS 
Drpwetr, Samven Tout, Chertsey, brewer, ne surrender / 
fr. Spinks junior, Johu Street, Bedford Row 3 Official assiy 
hall Street. 
Ki TLER, Wirntam, Stoke — Trent, ironfounud a April 15 May 15: svlicitors, Mr. 
Vil . » Harding, Burs 
pate, April 15 Mi. ty 15: solicit rs, Messrs. Rickards 
ud Mr. Elsingtua, Birmingham. 
fEON, Salford, mauufactarers of faney clothes, April 
ah King s Road, Bediord Row; aud Messrs. Barker 
Ucid 
MARTIN SAMUEL, S Shoreditch, grocer, April 9, May 15: solicitor, Mr. Sandon, Min- 
cing s Laue; offic.al assignee, Mr. Abbott. ; 
Nayion Wiittam Granam, High Street, Shadwell, tea-dealer, April 15, May 15: 
solicitor, Messrs. Simpson aud Cobb, Austiut riars; official assiguee, Mr. Lackingtun, 
Street Bai ma 
Perktys, Wititam, St. Wooles, pa 5 at rp ship-builder, April 15, May 15: 
solicite My Hat, Lincoln's lim; aud Messrs. Prothere and Towgood, Newport, 
ANAS AGE, BOWAED Noweastle-npon-Tyne, cealerin marive stores. April 27. ™M wy 15 
soliciturs, Megy Co. Bedford Row; and Mr Hoyle, Neweastle upon Tyne. 
Phaes7 wi BYKT, Cor entry, grocer, April 2 May 15; solicitors, Mr. Beek, Fen- 
ure Street; and Messrs. Tro slit nand Lea, Cove utry, 
- ow, James and Mary, Bankwood Mill, Derbyshire, cotton -spiuners, April 16, 
= Heitus. Jobnson and Co. Te smpie; and Mr. Brackenbury, Mauchester. 
: Pree ‘i oN, Marrisw, Ulverston, Laacash re, lunkeeper. April 10, May 19: soli- 
ts, Nessrs. Novris aud Co, Burtleti’s Buileine s; and Mr. Postlethwaite, Ulverston. 
Apiil 25, Stanton, Rezent Street i i are 
re we on, Rezent Street, wooll tper—April 15, Brown, Fowey, Cornwall, 
Hi. et Apil 27, Elford junior, Twickenham Common, vete iry-surgeou— April 27 
Jermyn Street, sodaewater manuficturer- April $5. worth, Pudsey, York- 
Dein eld. 4 maker Apri 24, Halhes, Wrexham, tailor -May 9, Rich nds sul 
Wi ti id, draper— Aug. 3, Baker, wport, Monmouthshire, innkeeper 
Herspoou, Liverpool, sharebroker—April 29, Walker, Hindley, eotiou-spiiu 








rie and Carter. Goswell “treet, 
























nil. 9, May 15: solicitor, 
¢, Mr. Graham, Basiug- 
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I i 27, 
CERTIFICATES, 
. To be granted, unless couse be shuwn tu the c mtrary, on or befire April 24. 
‘ —e Wells Stieet, Wes'minster, builder White, King William Street, West 
Naud, chemist—Hewitt, Leamington Priors, builder 
Cr MeAvieaseia B SCOTCH SEQUESTRAT ONS. 
wpER, Glasgow, vietnallor, April 10, May 1. 
: ed an, Winuram, ane Mokrison, Winitam, Paisley, manufacturers, Apiil 9, May 1. 
- re, Kost Dundes, OEIC NOE: April 8, £9. 
ev Vee, doun, Aratallani Perthshne, ‘distiller, April 13, 28, 
MMERVILLE, Joun, Rdlabuech, feather-merchaut, April 7, May 5. 














PRICES 


SH FUNDS. 
\Suturday Monday 
| 





CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 
Tuesday. 





3 per Cent. bo" jo eae 
Ditto for Acconnt. Wasveve 


3} per Conta. Re duce d. r 
New 34 per Cents. .. 


Bauk Stoc ck, 7 per cent. .. 





Exe Seanse r Bills 2Nd. ‘p. diem... ; 
India Bonds, 3 per cent. 


904 
907 
shut 
shut 


18pm. 
3pm. 








903 
90; 


18 


A 
« 





Alabama ine 5 p- Ct. 





Colun abiat V< ‘of 1824 0+. 





oe 





FE TORE SET, 





ane 





M: Assi ichussetts Giertinais 5 


FOREIG? 








Ditto (Nes 
Russian ... 
Spanish .. 
Ditto (Passive). 
Di to (Deilerred) .. 
South Carolina...... 
Tennessee .....000- 
Virgivia. 


FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. y 
81 


Mexican. 
(Deferred)... ae 


(De ferred) « 
Michigan..... 
Mississippi (Ste 
LS apolitan,..... 

ew York (1855). 
Pennsylvania . 
Peruvian .. 
Portuguese .. 














Liverpoo! aid Manche 
Londen and Brighton . 
Loudon and Blackwall, . 
London aud Greenwich . 

















South i rm eee Dover .. 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
I) Bar ses 





Union of 


24% 
lo 
33 
157 
43 











h ‘North Americs ee 
Colonial 
Hibernian ... e 
Loudon and Ww estminster 
Londen Joint Stock.. 

N ational of Ireland ... 
1) Provincial. 
p rovincial of Ireland .... 
Australia .... 
Uuion of London..........- 


East and West India.. 
London.... . 
‘t. Katherine ....... 
Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural.... 
Brit ish Americau Land.. 





Ga Td al “Steam eee 
South Australian .... 
Vau Diemen’s Land. 











le opp per. Briti sh PE ig ton ‘sel. Os.to bo 90. - 
ari - 


. Paelieh, . 





We have had a moderate supp'y of 
searce! y any ¥ ariatic m to notice im the s ilue 
The 
: pa Peas ire taken oT slow! 
good supply of Oust 
Fur the best si 


There has beeu a very 
for the mest part very middling. 
but inferior d+scriptioas are from 64 to Is. 
No part.cular aiteration ia any other articie. 




















On ir tr: ado for Beasts is flat, 


and pr 


qualities, with a slow ad pe 
Fal 















COUN 
gland and Wates. 





ul STR AW. 
RLAND 
978. . 














GRAIN, Mare Lane, April 3d. 

Eazlish Wheat during the week, 
i Monday; the sales 
Foreigu tr ne also remains much (= same. 

at our last qu tations. 

m Ireland this week, and the quality 
Nes full as good prices are obtiiued, 
ter cheaper. 


















SMITHUFIFL 





PROVISIONS. 
BI bldad ah vel Bs 15s. Od jo loz, 
4). to 


~ (Pe r load of 36 Trusses. ) 
PORTMAN. 








Reds . 


MEAT. 

s have gore down a shade, 4 

‘he demand for She« 

‘or Lambs be cure! at value is 
Calves re 

3 also no aitecation. 





























COFFER, 
Good Ordinary 
SUGAR, Mu~xovado 
West lodia Molasses... 


GROU ERLES. 


ohea, 


dy fine. 
ng, fine .. os 
* In Bond—Duty 2+. 
Fine (in ba.) 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
A 


RDEN. 

On Monday, THE DOUBLE GALLANT. After which 

THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 
On Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
On Wednesday, The DOUBLE GALLANT. 

Dress Boxes 78.3 Secoud Price, 3s. 6d. First and 
Secoud Circles, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 
Secoud Price, 2s. Gallery, Is. 


ATLIN'S LECTURES ON THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS will be re- 
peated this Week in the EGYPTIAN HALL, ou Mon- 
pay, Wepxespay, aud Frrpay Eventnes, at 8 o clock 
precisely. These Lectures will be all the way illus- 
trated with Paintings male fiom Life, and Splendid 
Costumes displayed on Living Figures. Ss. d. 
Admission to the 3 Lectures ......... 6 0 
Single Admission. ......eeeeeeerere 2 6 





HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Positively the last Six Nights of Jack Sheppard. 
Black-Eyed Susan for Four Nights only. 
Ou April 6th, 7th, 8th, and (1th, 
Will be presented JACK SHEPPARD. 
After which, BLACK EYE D SUSAN. 

On Weduesday, a Variety of Extertainments, in which 
Mr. aud Mrs. Alban Croft, Mr. Frazer, Signor Brizzi, 
aud Miss H. Gordon, will appear. 

Viaces aud Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Sparrow 


atthe Box-office of the Theatre, from 10 till 4; also of 


Mr. Sams, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Unper tHE MANAGEMENT oF Mr. Brreer. 

On Monday and duriugthe Week, the LADIES CLUB, 
and GWYNNETH VAUGHAN. 

Oa Mouday and Tuesday Evenings, the GENTLE- 
MAN IN BLACK. And the TWO GREENS. 

On Wednesday, the Burlettaof LEGACY HUNTING. 
andthe HAVPIEST MAN ALIVE. 

Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


EW STRAND THEATRE— 
SHOOT the WIZARD of the NORTH, impos- 
sible!!! P blic patronage is the great proof of merit, 
and if this is admitted, then the patrouaze received by 
the Wizard of the North stamps his exertions with an 
identity that proclaims to the world his wonderful Necro- 
mautic powers. He is the : 
ONLY INVULNERABLE WIZARD. 

On MONDAY, and every evening during the week, 
he will exhibit his Cabalistic Wouders of seeming super- 
nature, concluding with HIS original and undefinable 
GUN DELUSION, which will prove his apparent In- 
vuluerability, without danger to himself or his audience. 
Doors open at half-past Six; commence at half past 
Seven ; and terminate at Eleven.—Boxes, 2s. 6d.; second 
price, ls.6d. Pit, ls 6d. ; second price, 1s. 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON.— THREE EXHIBITIONS will 
take place at the Garden of the Society, at Turnham 
Gréen, on the following Saturdays, uamely, May 16, 
June 13, Jvty 4. The last day on which Fellows may 
obtain Tickets for the admission of their friends, at 3s. 6d. 
each, is Apri 7th, on which day the Subscription Books 
for such Tickets will be absolutely closed. 

21, Regeut Street. 

‘ig nty NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN GALLERY EXHIBITION, Egyptian 
Hail. Piccadilly. 300 Portraits of the most wild and im- 
ortant Ludians in North America, ant ~00 Paintings of 
C cateniees. Prairie Scenes, Indian Villayes, Indian 
Dances, Buffalo Huuts, Ball Plays, Tortures, &e. And 
an immense and varied Collection of Iudian Curiosities, 
Dresses, Pines, Tomahawks, War Clubs, Bows and 
Arrows, Scealping Knives and Sealps aud a_ beautiful 
Wizwam, twenty-five teet high, brough frm the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. Opeu from 1) to 6.—Admittance 
One Shilling. 


VERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA.— 

AN ENTIRELY NEW TRUNK, light, strung, 

and periectly waterproof. Sold on!y at Tur+sHer’s 

East Lodia and Colenial Outfit Warehouse, uext door to 

Some: set House, Strand. 

OUTFITS lor LADIES and GENTLEMEN executed 

With the greatest care and attention, aud Li ts with every 
particular, may be had on application at 152, Strand. 


STEAM TO DUNDEE —The 
LONDON, DUNDEE, and 























PERTH.--The 
Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam-ships 
are ivspected by competent persons every voyage, and 
will sail trom Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. ~72, Wapping, 
as under:—THE PERTH, Capt. Sex, Wednesday, 
8th April—2 Afteruoou. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, 
Weduesday, :5.h April—11 Forenoon, 

Passeugers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venieuce of boats. 

Govds received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained. at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping.  Exizapetu Hore, Ageut and Whartinger. 


A USTRALIAN PACKET SHIPS.— 

The Ship LADY CLARKE, of 60 tuns burden, 
ALEXANDER Lawrence, Commander. will leave Graves- 
end on the 12th, aud Plymouth on the 2vth of April, 
direct tor Sydney. 

The teak ship MARY ANNE, of 800 Tons burden, 
Tuomas Boiron, Commander, will sail trom Gravesend 
on the i0th, aud from Plymouth the loth May, direct for 
SYDNEY. 

The new Ship HIMALAYA, of 510 Tons register, 
Hew Burn, Commander, will sail from Gravesend on the 
7th ana from Plymouth the 15ih Juse, tor PORT 
PHILIP aud SYDNEY. 

The vew Ship AMBASSADOR, of 580 tons register, 
Joun Westren, Commander, will sail trom Gravesend 
the Sth, and trom Plymouth the 13th July, for SYDNEY 
disect. 

These are first-class Ships, have Poops, and the highest 
order of accommodations for Cabin, lutermediate, and 
Steeraye Passengers; are liberally fitted aud supplied 
with | revisions, &c. of the choicest quality ; carry expe- 
rieueed Surgeons; and never deviate (wiud anu weather 

rmitting) trom the day appointed for sailing. A regu- 
ar succession of the finest and best equipped Ships are 
despatched, on fixed days, with strict puuctuality, every 
Mouth during the year, proceeding alteruately to PORT 
PHILIP and SYDNEY, and SYDNEY uivect. 

A Free Passage is granted by these ships t a limited 
number of Agricultural Labourers aud Mechanies, if in 
accordance with the Colonial Regulat.ous. 

All Particulars may be kuown .u application (post- 

id) to Mr. Jonn Marsuatt, 26, Birchiu Laue, Cornhill. 

»B. These Ships load at the New Jetty, Loudua Docks. 











CAPITAL, 1.000,000/. 
In 20,000 Shares of 50/. each. Deposit 5/. per Share. 
DIRECTORS. 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. 


Ben‘amin Boyd. Esq. 
William P. Craufurd, Esq. 


Thomas Menux, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. John Connell, Esq. 

John W. Sutherlan:. Esq. | Johu Mitchell. | sq 
Bankers -UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
Moorzate Street, Lothbury; and Argyle Place, Regent 

Street. " 
Edinburgh ......National Bank of Scotland. 
Letth......6.... Edinburgh aud Leith Bank. 
Glasgow ........ Western Bank of Scotland. 
Greenock .......Greeuock Bank 
Aberdeen .......Town aud Country Rank. 
Arbroath. ..... .- Arbroath Bauking Company. 
Dumfries........Southern Bank of Sectiand. 
Ayr ceceeese ooo Ayrshire Banking Company. 

The Directors hereby give notice. that no application 
for shares will be received after the 10th of April, unless 
ata prem.um, 

Application for the remaining Shares. in accordance 
with the printed form, to be male to Messrs. Boyp, 4, 
New Bank Buildings, Lothbary, L: ndon,. 


ae CHURCH SOCIETY FOR 
NEW ZEALAND. 
GENFRAL COMMITTEE. 
Hon. Francis Baring, M.P. | Rev. S. Hawtrey, M.A. 
Rev. G. H. Bowers. B.D. Rev. W. Haruess, M.A. 
Kev. G. Brett, M.A. Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D. 
J. 1. Briscoe, Esq. M.P. Wm. Hutt, Esq. M.P. 
The Dean of Chichester The Archdeacon of London 
Rev. A. M. Campbell,M.A. | Rev. W. Selwyn, M.A. 
J. R. Gowen, Esq. Sir G. Si clair, Bart. M.P. 
Edmund Halsweli, Esq. Jchu A. Smith, Esq. M.P. 
Rev. G. Hamilton, M.A. Alderman Thompson, M.P. 
(With power to add to their number, ) 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 
R. Few, Esq. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 























The New Zealand Church Society, which now for the 
first time comes befure the public, was orizinally f rmed 
fir the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to aid the Co- 
louists of New Zealaad in buildiug a Church and esta- 
biishing an Intant School, in which itis proposed to bring 
together the children of the Colonists and of the Natives, 
The Members of this Society, in their euceavours to pro- 
mote these obiects, have ascertaiued the existeuce of so 
geneial a desire for the establishment of an Association 
more extensive in its plan and objects, that they lave 
this cay adopted the foilowins Resolutions. which they 
su mit tothe public with the earuest hope that their an- 
ticip tion of general coucurrence and support will uct be 
disappointed, 

1, Tha this Association be called ‘ The Church Society 
for New Zealand.”’ 

2. That its efforts be directed to two objects; the eon 
to provide such a Church Establishment for New Zea- 
land as shall be complete and efficient fur all present 
purp.ses; the other so te endow this Establishment, as 
to enable it to keep pace ka its resources with the grow- 
ing prosperity of the Colony. 

3. That for the first of these purposes, it is highly 
importan! to obtain the appoiutment of a Bishop or 
Bishops for New Zealaud, as soou as po sible. 

4, That each Bishop be accumpauied by a body of 
three or more Clergymen, who shall fix their residence, 
tog ther with the Bishop, in some one spot, which may 
form as it were a cevtre of Religion and Education tor 
that j art of the couutry. 

5 That every exertion be made to codperate with the 
Colonists in the erection of Churches and Lutant and 
other Schools as they may be requirsd. 

6. That for accomplishing the second great ob'ect of 
tvis Suciety—** the providing the Church of New Zealand 
with such means of support as may be expected to in- 
crea-e with the growin prosperity of the Colony,’’ - por- 
tieus of land be purchased, ana applied, ancer proper 
regulations, to the mainteuauce of the Clergy aud the 
general purposes of the Church. 

7. That Subscription-books be opened at Messrs, Twi- 
niugs’, Soand; Messrs. Hammersiey’s, Pall Mall; aud 
Messrs. Smith Payue, and Smiths’, Lombard Street ; and 
that Subscriptions be received at those Bauks, or by the 
Secretary, iu order to carry into effect the ob,ects of the 
Society. 


March 20, 1840. 


R. Few, Hon, See. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STKEET BANK, LONDON. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
ADVANTAG#S OFFERE” BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic aud com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the satety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
meut being required on a Policy tor the whole term of 
Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid cither Annually, Half-yearly, o1 
Quarterly, in one sum, ora limited number of payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily, at 20’ Clock 

Age of the Assured iu every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable withiu one month afler proof of 
death. Medicai Atteudants remuuerated, in ull cases, 
for their reports. 






































Premium per Ceut. per Aunnin payable during 

Age {Ist Fivel2d Fivel 3d Five |4th Five} Remain- 
Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. [der ot Life 
£8. d. 3.714 8s. dj& 8. dl& 8. d. 
20; 1 1 441 510) 11011)116 92 3 8 
30}1 6 4112 241119 2 7 4217 6 
40};116 1}2 4 44214 63 7 34 3 4 
| 50 216 73 9 «| 4 5 5}5 6 613 7 
Peter Moraison, Resideut Director. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Faculty of Medicine.—Notice is hereby given, 
the commencement of the Second Examiuation fur th 
DEGREE of BACHELOR of MEDICINE ig defer i 
from Monnay the <0th of Jury, to Monnay the =n 
NovemBer; and that this Examination will begin “ 
future years on the First Monday in November, ” 

The Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medi 
cine will commence on Monday the 23d of Novemb s 
instead of the 2d of November, and will begin in fatene 
years ou the Fourth Monday in November, , 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar, 

Somerset House, March 1840. ili ia 


7 r ae 
HAWLS AND SCARFS MADE 

TO ORDER.—FO>sTER and Co. have now e 

offer a most splendid Assortment of eutirely New Searf 
Ends and Shawl Borders, with every description of 
fashionable tringes; also Cashmeres and Indiauas allege 
lours, for the ceutre. Ladies desirous of making choice 
of the colour aud border can do so, aud have them made 
in the first style, to their own fancy. Bargains of family 
line of every deseription. Also, Gentemenu aad Roy's 
Siik Handkerchiefs, with India Taffetas, Long ¢ loths, 
&e.—Pray mark the addre-s, No. 25 Oxford Street,” 


2 hd . reas 
TAMMERING.—Mr. Hunr, of 294 

Regent Street. and late of Triuity College Gin. 

brid ze, coatidently andertakes to euable 
} 








the most iuyete. 
hout hesitation, in 
the short space of ten days or a formight; provided q 
moderate Gezree of attention is paid to hs instructions, 
A Prospectus, coutain nz Testimonials, &c. of cures ef. 
fected thirteen years since, as well as recently, sont om. 
tuitously to any partofthe Kingdom. Mr. Huyr s Terms 
are Two Guiueas for the first lesson, Oue Guinea for each 
subse juent lesson, and a premium on the completion of 
the cure, according to the station in lite of the Pupil, 
Private entiaace in Argyll Place. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
a VEGETABLE PRODUCTION.—This Oi] has 
been for many years universally admired, and is the 
best and cheapest article for nourishing the Harr, pre. 
venting its falling off or turning gray to the latest pe: 
riod of Lite; promotes a luxuriaut growth on bald places; 
preduces Whiskers, Mustachics, &c.; reuders hair that 
is harsh aud dry as soft as silk; producing strong and 
lasting curls, which damp weather or exerci 
affect; in fine, it gives a most fasciuatiugs appearance to 
the Hair of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. Caution— 
Ask for ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ and observe their 
Names and Address in Red, on the Wrapper, thus—A, 
Rowranp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. ; 
ONES’S PROMETHEANS— 
@F The advantages the Prometheaus possess over all 
other iustaritaueous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
aud durability, as neither time wor -climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a sual 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing abouta quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompas ed by a composi- 
tion of the Chlorate of Potash. euctosed i Wax Vapers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will fburu suflicieatly loug for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasvut to use, and never failiny in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Manuactory, 20], Strand. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 

patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia. aud 
recommeuded by some of the most Eminent Medica! Men, 
The proprietor having received communicatious trom 
many respectable persons of the success vi these Lozeuges, 
agalu reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Cousumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarseness, Xe. that it only requires a trial to prove ‘heir 
efficacy. By allaying the tickiing and irritation of the 
Throat. promoting a geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases, by perseverauce, will 
geverally be attended with beneficial results. Prepared 
ouly by Thomas Keating, Chemist and Drugyist, 79, 
Si. Pauls Churchyard ; Hannay aud Co. 63, Ostord 
Street ; and Sold by most respectable Diuggists in Town 
and Country; in Boxes, at Is, 14d. and 28, 9d. each 


M E'TCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scientific principle, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Facul y. This celebrated Brash will 
search thoroughly into the divisious of the Teeth, and 
will clean iu the most effectual and extiaordinary manner. 
Metealie’s Tooth Brushes are tamous for bemg made 
on a plav that the hairs never come loose in the mouth, 
Au improved Clothes-brush, that cleaus in a third part 
of the usuai ume, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 
pap. A uewly-inveuted Brush for cleaning velvet with 
quick and _ satisfactory effect. The much approved 
Flesh brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, aud 
Horse-har Gloves and Bands. ~ Penetrating Hair- 
biushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new aud large importatiou of fine Turkey Sponges 
aud Combs of all descriptions, at Mercanre’s, 1J0, Ox 
ford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 


Petters by S. MORDAN & Co— 


To prevent mach inconvenieuce and vexation, the 
trade and the public are respecttully requested, when 
purchasing any of the USEFUL INVENTIONS manu: 
factured by them, to observe that each article is siamped, 
“© S. MORDAN and Co. Makers, London.’’ Shopkeepers 
in provincial towns will do well to cbserve this, as the 
public have made numerous complaints by not being 
supplied with the genuine article. This will insure & 
peucii that will uot fail to give satisfaction, leads of the 
proper size, cedar pencils of pure Cumber aud lead, 
locks that dely the most ingenicus thief, tire-proof cas 
aud deed boxes, iron chests and portable strong rooms, 
and every description of pens, pen-holders, inkstauds, 
medicine chests upon the newest principle for home an 
foreign cousumption, smelling bottles, also, with the 

atent spherical stopper, the most perfect extant; — 
ing presses, the surfaces of which are so beautifully 
true that oue fourth the usual force only is required to 
produce a periect copy, consequently toe breakage — 
take place. Correct letter weights, warranted to —_ 
one grain, as it is necessary to weigh to this nicely, the 
Post-oftice weighing from the must coirect eae 
beams. The whole of the above articles are warrantee, 
aud manuiactured by S. MORDAN and Co. 
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pee : 
PARISH BONDS. 
St. Maryleboue, March 16th. 1840. 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, 
that the Vestry of this Parish will meet on Syrvr- 
Eighteenth Day of Aprit iustant, in the V«stry 
Room at the Court House, Marylebone Lane, at E'even 
“Coc in the Forenoon. for the purpose of Tece.ving 
. d considering TENDERS at (_ ) per Cent. interest 
ris LENDING the sum of TWENTY THOUSAND 
for NDS or any part thereof, on PARISH BONDS. 
The borrowing of the Mouey is fully authorized by the 
al Acts of Parliament; and the opinion of her Ma 
peo ‘Att rney-Generai to that effect may be inspected 
athe Cowt House, where farther information may be 
he Vestry Clerk. 
bad of t By order, 


RAY’S INN WINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. - The attentiou of the public is directed 
tothe undermentioned WINES and SPIRITS, which are 
strong! recommended for general cousumption. 
me per Doz. per Doz, 
Port, ‘rom the wood ...00s. | Masdeu, from the woud .8 
Ditto. 4 y ars in bottle 42s. | Old Crusted ditto 
Sheriy. dinner wine .. 30s. | Marsala, best quality. q 
Ditto, superior old ....42s. Cape, Gitte ...0 65.05.06 188, 
Brandy 28s.; Rum lds. ; English Gin 8s. & 12s. per Gall. 
93, High Holborn. Henrkey and Co. 
P.S. Price currents, containing all the varieties of their 
stock, forwarded upon application. 


pay, the 


C. Froop, Vestry Clerk. 





s 
s$ 





ON THE CONCEALED INFIRMITIES OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 
N MARRIAGE: its Intent, Obliga- 


tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disquali- 
fications, Me tically Considered: an Origina! Thesis, 
addres-ed chiefly to Young Men, and entitled Profes- 
sional Records, Price 5s. Also. Illustrations of the Same, 
called Medical Consuliations. Price 2s. 6d. 
Sold by Sarrwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvaruo, 
147, Fleet Street; Harrts. 25, Bow Street; and Smyru, 
Chemis!, 48, Lothbury ; and by all Booksellers, 





OEMS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 

THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. In large 8vo. 

elosely pr nted, with a Portrait of Mr. Elliett. Price 4s. 
The n evious edition was in 3 vols. and cost 15s. 

“That we speak of Ebenezer Elliott along with Cowper 
and Crabbe, and Wordsworth and Burns, tells how 
highly we rate the power of his genius. Heisthe sole 
and great poet of his own order, the mechanics and ar- 
tisans of Englani. Et esezer Ellictt is a Radical. 
Would that ali Radicals would take from him their reli- 
gion! We know not, nr care, to what Church he be- 
longs; sufficieut for us to know, that it is the Church of 








Christ. Throughout all his poetry. grief, in its ageny, 
seeks succour from Gud, He never appeals lightly— fur that 





C 
would be irrevere..t'y—to religion. But the whole conise 
‘be Villace Paffiarch’ bears testimony to its efficacy 
s gentle spirit inapparent througi- 
Birchwood s Magazine. 
3, Prince’s Street, Fdinburgh 









inallafil.ction; no 
out the stilla ay of joy 
Wintniam Tar 

















This Ty is Published, Price 18s. = 

NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
Vo!. XX. Part 1. 

Of the matter contaiued in the present half-volume, 





a proportion exceeding four-fifths is entirely new. 
Amou > more promineut Articles may be mentioned 


Sra-Licuts, by Aan Steveuson, LL.B. Seamansure. 
by Pro‘essor Robison, revised by Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N. &c. Seceprrs, by the Rev. James Taylor. Ser- 
pens, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E, M.W.S. &e.  Suax- 
spearr, by the English Opium-Eater. = Sarpsurr: te, 
by Augustin F. B. Creaze, Esq. of her Majesty's Dock- 
Yard, Portsmouth. SHootine, by the Author of the 
Oak'eizh Shooting Code. 

The Publishers refer with confidence to the present 
Part. as a proof of the exertions which are made to se- 
eure the codperation of the most distinguished writers in 
the several departments of Scieuce and Literature. 

Resides the Enugravings of Sea Lights and Serpents, 
with tour cf those illustrating Shipbuilding, the half- 
volume ccutains a dvuble sheet Map of Irelaud, aud 
Maps of the Eastern Islands, and of Persia. Many of 
the Articles are, at the same time, profusely illustrated 
with Wood cuts, a mod» of embellishment peculiarly 
fitted tor scieutific ariic.es from its immediate proximity 
to the text. 

Anam aud Cuartrs Brack; Edinburgh. Stwpxry, 
Mar-nar., and Co. ; Warrraker and Co.; and Hami.- 
Ton, Avams, aud Co.; London. 





















Tu the Press and will be Published in May, 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
__from the Commeucement of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION to the RESTORATION of the BOUR- 
BONS. By Ancatsano Atrson, F.R.S.E. 
Volume EIGHTH, briugiag down the History to the 
, . &penns of the Warin Germany in 1813. 
Contents -Dumestic Transactions of Great Britain 
from 1810 0 18 2. aua Characters of George the Third, 
George the Fourth Lord Liverpool, Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Huskisson and Sir Samuel Romilly-—Sketch o1 the 
English. German, aud French Literature, duriug the age 
of the French Revoiution - Debates on the Regeucy 
Quesiion ; the Orders in Council; the Bullion Repurts 
and the Continuanuee of the Spanish War, in the British 
Parliament Formation of the Spanish Constitution of 
1812, aud Victores of Suchet in the East of Spain— 
Battle 0: A‘bueia, aud Wellington's Operations ou the 
Portuguese F routierin 1811—Wellington’s Campaign of 
tea o~ aud Saltmanuca—War between the Russians and 
Turks fiom J8U8 to 1812—Accession of Bernadctte fo 
the su edish Throne, and eauses which led to the Russian 
- «1 lsiz—Auvance of Napoleon into Russia; Battle 
ol Po ‘ja and Burning of Moscow—The Muscow 
mat. 
V viume NINTH will be Published in November. 
on, lis V. lume completes the Work, bringiug down the 
ist Ty to the Baitle of Waterloo; and also coutaining 
a Copicus Iudex to the w hole. ; 
. Lately Published, 
. A Thid Edition of the FIRST and SECOND Volumes 
is Just Pu Lshed. Price 1. 10s, 
ve, Taird Edition of the THIRD and FOURTH 
Ohimes, Price 12. 10s. 
The FIFTH, SIXTH, ana SEVENTH Volumes may 
Song wee. Price 15s. each. 
‘1AM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh. Orders 
Fecelved by all Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 








T° THE BOOK TRADE AND 

THE PUBLIC.- W. STRANGE, Publisher of 
the Standard Ulustrated Editions of NAPOLEON, RO- 
BINSON CRUSOE, aud GIL BLAS. returns thanks to 
the Trade and the Public for the liberal patronaze be- 
stowed upon these Works. and begs to announce the com- 
mencemeut of the DEVIL ON TWO STICKS, uuiform 
with, and by the Author of Gil Blas. To meet the wishes 
of all classes, these works will c.utinue to be issued in 
Weekly Numbers, at Que Penuy, aud Mouthly Parts, 
at Sixpence. 

Pait IX. NAPOLEON, Part VIII. ROBINSON CRU- 
SOE, Part IIL. GIL BLAS, and Divison II, ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE, are This Day Published. 

London: W. Stranee, Pateruoster Row; and of all 
Booksellers. 

*,* Ask for Strange’s Standard Tllustrate | Editions. 





Just Published, in 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered, Vol. 1. of 
A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY; projected and partly arranged 
by the late Rev. Hvew James Kose, B.D. Principal of 
King’s College, London. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John s Colleze Cambridge. 

*,* The volume conains considerably more than 
twice the number of Lives that appear in the same 
pertion of the Alphabet in the most extensive Biogra- 
phical werk yet published in this country; and from the 
mode of printing adopied, as much Letter press as will 
be fiund in two closely priuted 8vo. volumes of the like 
pumber of pages. 

London: B. Fellowes; J. G. F. and J. Rivington; 
Dunean and Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawiord; J. 
M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; R. Hodgsou; J 
Dowding; G. and A. Greeuland; F C. Westley; J. 
Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; Capes and Co. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN. ORME, and Co. 
HE KING’S HIGHWAY. A Novel. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3vols. 1. 11s. 6d. 
9 


ws LOITERINGS OF 
TRAVEL. 3vols. 1. ls. 6d. 


3. 
V ILDE’S VOYAGE to MADEIRA, 
TENERIFFE, ALGIERS, TYRE, CYPRUS, 


&e. &e. 2 vols. 8vo. with 50 Iliustrations. 28s. 


4. 
R. DUNHAM’S HISTORY OF 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 


| 3 vols. feap. 18s. 


5. 
REED'S OF BRITISH DOMESTI- 
CATED ANIMALS.  Deseribed by Professor 
Low. Atlas 4to. Coloured Piates, Parts I. aud II. 21s. 
each 6. 
LAINE’S RURAL SPORTS, Part 7. 
Coutainiug au Account of t':e Capercallies, Grouse 
Shooting, Pheasant Shooting. the Breeding, Breaking, 
and Training of Spaniels, Setters, and Pointers, &e. 
With 49 Wood-cuts. 5s. 


J) ght eye % GEOGRAPHICAL 
ps DICTIONARY. Part 2. 553. 


8. 
% £ ARRYAT’S POOR JACK, No. 4. 
Pho ae 9. 
ME: TOOKE ON THE PROPOSED 
| ALTERATIONS IN OUR BANKING SYS- 
TEM, ag Being Vol. 3 of ‘The History of Prices.” 
8vo. 12s. 


NEW WORKS 
To be Published in the course of Aprit, by 
MESSRS. LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, 
AND LONGMANS. 

LAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

SPORTING. 1 thick volume. with nearly 600 

beautifully-executed Engrasviugs on Wood, Price 2/. 10s. 
haudsomely bound in c.oth. 
° 


} geet ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 

i GEOGRAPHY. New aud Improved Edition, 

corrected to 1840. 3. 

[3 gant NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected to 1840. With 

3uew Maps, viz. Ireland, Turkey in Asia, and South 





Africa. 4. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 


5 
OWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF 
ENGLAND. New Ejition, uniform with “ Visits 
t» Remarkable Places.”” 1 volume. medium 8vo. with 
Illustrations by Bewick and Williams, Price 21s. cloth 
let ered. 6. 
HE BOOK OF ARCHERY. 
By Georer Acir Hansarp, Esq. Gwent Bowman, 
Medium 8vo. with 15 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
and upwards of 70 other Engravings, 3ls. 6d.; India 
Proofs, 34. 3s. morocco. 


7. 
HE LIFE of THOMAS BURGESS, 
BISHOP OF SALISBURY. By J. S. Harrorp, 
Esq. D.C.L. 1 volume, 8vo. with Portrait. 


8. 
yJICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN TRA- 
VELLER’S GUIDE. Third Edition, revised 
by his Son, the Rey. Emtiivs Nicworson. 1 vol. 8vo. 


9. 
HE WYE: its Scenery and Associa- 
tions. By Lerrca Rircute. 1 vol, 8vo. 12 En- 
gravings, from Drawings by Creswick. 


10. 
HE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. 
By T. Rivers junior. Second Edition, enlarged. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo. ll. 
ESTWOOD’S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF 
INSECTS. 2 vols. 8vo. with 133 Wvod-Engravings, 

comprising nearly Two Thousand distinct Figures, 


! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ULL’S NEW GRATIS LIST— 


Describing the best modern works and all the va- 
luable New Pablicatious to April, is Now Ready, and 
can be had, Postage Free, with Bull’s New Library Sys- 
tem annexed Families, Reading Societies, and Book 
Clubs, throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. dee 
siring to be supplied regularly with all the best Works, 
Magaziues, and Reviews, for Perusal upon the most ad- 
vantageous terms, are furnished gratuitously with the 
above, on application to Mr Butt Public Librarian, 19, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





DR. PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
This Day is Published, Price 12s. a New and Improved 
Edition, being the Fifth. nearly rewritten, of 
TREATISE ON DIET; with a 
View to establish, on Practical Grounds, a Sys- 
tem of Rules for the Preveution and Cure of the Diseases 
incident tu a disordered S ate of ths Dizestive Functions. 
By J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &e. 
“‘Dr. Paris's book should be in the library of every 
family. It forms au excellent manual for the investiga- 
tion of all deraugements of the digestive fuuctions, and 
for the guidance of dyspeptic patieats in the reguiation ~ 
of diet.’—Edin'urgh Medical Journal. 
London: SHerwoop, Giveerr, aud Preer, Paternoster 
tow. Also, 
PHARMACOLOGIA ; or Ilistory of Medical Sub- 
stances. By Dr. Parts. New Edition, 24s, cloth. 












MR. COLBURN’S NEW * UBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 
- 


Mewmorrs oF 
HE PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 
Lady of Honour to the Empress Catheriue IL. 
Written by Herserr. 
To which are subjoined numerous Letters of the Em- 
press and other distinguished Pers nazes. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Por raits and Autographs. 
Il. 
JACK ASHORE. 
By the Author of “ Outward Bound,” ‘* Rattliu the 
Reeter,’’ &ce. 3 vols. with Portrait of the Author. 


IIL. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MILITARY LIFE, 
Edited by Major-Gen.Sir C. Navter, K.C.B. &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
COLBURN’S KALENDAR OF AMUSEMENTS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. FOR 1340. 

A pocket volume, with numerous [llustratious by R. 

CrurksuHank. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Autso Just REeEApy. 
AND HER MASTER. 
$y Lady Morean. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
I 


WOMAN 


PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
By Turopore Eoox. Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and humo- 
rous Illustrations by Phiz. 


IIT. 

TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 
Aloag the Shores of the Persian Guif aud the 
Mediterranean, 

By J. R. Wercstren, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 

2 vols. Svo. with Hiustrations, 

Henry Cotsvaran, Publisher, 14, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





8, New Burlingtov Street, April 4. 
M& BEN F LE Y 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


I 
NARRATIVE OF A WHALING VOYAGE ROUND 
THE GLOBE. 
During the Years 1833, 1854, 185, and 1836. 
Comprisiug Sketches of Polynesia, Uatifornia, the Ia. 
dian Archipelago, and the most interesting Islands of the 
Pacific Ocean; with an accouut of the Sp-rm Whale 
Fishery, and the Natural History of the Whale. 
By F. Deneve Benyetr, Esq. ¥.R.G.S. Xe, 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Il. 
THE DOWAGER; 
OR, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
THE STAGE; 
BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
By AuFrep Buy, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, English Opera House, Freach Piays, &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustratious by ALFRED 
CrowegviLn. 


New Worxzs Just Pusiissaep, 


ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 
By Ma‘or Forses, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Ulustrations, 

“Ceylon is at this moment a subject of especial in- 
teres’, and Major Forbes is just tie writer from whom 
the British public would most willingly receive an ae- 
count of this bright spot in Colonia! hist ry; he has all 
the frankness of a soldier mingled with the taste and 
judgmeut of a scholar.’’— Atheneum. 


Il. 
THE COUNTESS. 
A Novel. By Tueovore S. Fay, E-q. 
Author of ‘* Norman Leslie,’ &e. 3 vols. 
« The design of this novel is excellent, anu is carried 
out with considerable skill.’’— Atlas. , 





Ill. 
LYRA URBANICA. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris, 
THE SOCIAL EFFUSIONS OF THE CELEBRATED 
CAPTAIN CHARLES MORRIS, 

Of the late Life Guards, Member of the Beef-steak 
Club, &c. 

“« We recommend the ‘ Lyra Urbanica’ to the lovers 
of song, good-fellowship, and harmony.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

Kicwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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In a Few Days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


I V A R ¥. 
By Henry Miron, Esq. 

“Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.” —SuAKsPERE, 

Joun Oxiivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Malt. 





This Day is Pablished, in 4to. Price 3! 3s. ¢loth, 
HE LAW RELATING TO INDIA, 
andthe EA-T INDIA COMPANY; with Notes 
and an Appendix. 
London: Wa. H. Aucen and Co. 7 
Just ! nh ished, Price 6d. 
HE LAMENT; or, THE FALL OF 
DRURY LANE. A Poe tical Satirey By W. C. D. 
W. Srrance, Publisher, 21. Paternoster Row; and 
to be had of el! Booksellers. 


» Leades ihall Street. 








REFORM GOVERNME NT, 
This Day is Pablished, . 
LANCES AT THE TIMES AND 
REFORM GOVERNMENT. 
By Joun Wane, Author of the ‘* Chronological History 
of Great Britain,’’ Xe. &e. 
Errincuim Wixson, 18, Bi shopsgé 


Deli lic yale -d to | Dr. Err 
th Res ON MESME RISM; 
with Reasons for a Dispassionate Enquiry into it. 
By the Rev. 
Late of 
Now Ready, 
Loneman aud Co. 


Lendon: te Slrect. 


Cuauncy Hare TownsHenp, A.M. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Price is. 

Paternoster Row. 


“4 GRAMMAR OF ELOCUTION. 
By the Rey. S. Woon, B.A. 
Published by Messrs. Tayror and Wanroy, Upper 
Gower Street. Price 3s. 6d in cloth boards. 
*,* Mr. Woop gives in-truction in Elocution i in Schools 
and Families, aud at his own resideuce, 32, University 
Street. 





In a Few Days will be Published, - : large folio vol. 
half-bound in m< 

IEWS in the DEP. ART Mi ENT of the 

ISERE and the HIGH ALPS; chiefly designed to 
illustrate the Memoir of Felix Neff. by Dr. ‘Gilly. 

Lithographed by Lovis Haour. 
From Sketches by the Right Hon. Lord Moyson. 

lo ndon: W. H. Darron, Cockspur St. Charing Cross. 








~ COPY RIGHT WORK K IN me ‘NEXION WITIL 
PEOPL iE S EDITIONS. 
E ISTORY of the REBELLION in 
SCOTLAND in 1745-6. Filth Edition, greatly 
improved and extende: rice 3s. 
Edinturzh; W. and R. Cuamargs; London: W.S 
Orr and Co.; Dublin: W. Curry junior and Co.; and 
all Booksellers. 


OHLER, LISZT, and THALBERG. 
Messrs. CRAMER and Co. have recently pub- 

lished several NEW WORKS by the above distinguished 
Pianists. including Twelve Grand Studies, with the Ca- 
priccio Obligato f r the ae. Haud, by Dohler; a Diver- 
tissement and Three Fautasias on Swiss Airs by Liszt ; 
**Souvenir de Beethoven, a Graud Fantasia; and a 
Romance aud Study by S. Th ube “rg. 
AMIESON’S OTTISH DIC- 
TIONAKY «aud S$! rior EMENT. New and 
Improved Ed Euit-d by Jous Jn NE. 
s 64 is Now Ki iy. 
any Bovkseller, cr of the 





















1. Price 7 
Prospectuses may Le h. ad of 





Wriniam Tart, Edirburgh; Stmpxry, Marsnatt, and 


Co. London. 





Jnst Peblished. Price One Shilling, !art I. of 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DICK 
WHITTINGTON. By Crr. 
To be complete: in Thirteen Monthly Parts, Mlustrated 
by the most F ‘nt Artists of the day. 
Loudo.: Hagh Cenningham, St. Martin's Place, 
falyar Square; aud Simpkin, Marshall, an t- 
tioners’ Hall Conrt; Bell and Bi Ediuburgh ; 
John Cumming. Dub lin 5 D. Cam ip bell, Glasgow. 






Tra- 








HEATH 8S NEW Il. LU: STRATED WORK. 
Now Rewiy, Part I. 2s. 64. to be continued Month) y, 


EATH'S wv AVERLEY GALLERY 











of the Principal FEMALE CHARACTERS in 
WALTER SCOTT ~ KOMANCES, from F 
express!) made by emircut Ar i-ts. 


e® Each Pait coutaiius 3 Plates, wih Lette rpress 
A few India Proofs. r yal 4 Sto. are taken, Price 5s. 
Caasn.rs Tint, 86, Fleet Street. 


ARCANA OF 








CONTINUATION OF ee 
SCIENC ‘ 
Just Pabli-hed, foulscay ++ o. Price 5s. cloth, 
7TEAR-BOOK OF FACTS, 1840; 
exhibiting the most a lant Discoseries 7 
Improvements in Sciever aud the Arts of the year. 
the Editor of the “ Arcaua of Science. With it ete 


tive Eucrasings. 
*,° Copies of the Vosume for 
Cuarcrs Ti.7, 8 
INFLUENCE OF 
Ou Moudss next d and Conciading Volume of 


poe RACY IN’ AMERICA, 
M.« T OQUEVILLE 


ated by y Hi R uve, Esq. 


1859 may still be had. 
, Fivet Street. 
“" IETY. 


DEMOCR ACY ON 





Al 


** Let me earnest M. de Toc- 


4 ‘your perusal of 





quevilie 6 woik; his testim uy, as weil from actual per- 
sonal Caperieuce as ou account of freedom trom preju- 
dice, re exeeption. Sir Ropert Peen’s Speech. 





SD¥ke anu Or.ev, Pubsishers, Couduit Street. 


Quip NEWS. ~NOTIC. 
MAKINERS. Th 





motion of Steamers 


tremuiou 











renders it pre ma to trat to Timekeepers —the DE- 
SIDEKATLUM Mi PHO tor the Longitude is effected 
by the Avtita.e of the Moon and Rule of Three or by the | 
apparent Time at Ship tor the highest Altitude and ape | 
pying a corre “tion Irom 4 small table to yet the tune | 





corresponding te the Mer 
Publishe “cd Tis * Dey, by Bees HA 
at 62, Charing Crose. 


Viti 


snnSON, 23, Cornhill; and 


CHINA: 
Just Published, Price One Shilling, 
ACTS AND EVIDENCE relating to 
the OPIUM-TRADE with CHINA. 
WitiiaM Storrs Fry. 
Peryam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill; and Joan Oxtt1- 
vier, 59, Pall Mall. 


In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with 3 Maps. Price only 3s. 6d. 
in cloth, or with the Maps coloured, 4s. 
HINA AND ITS RESOURCES; 
with a brief examination of the Opium Questior », 
andan Account of th» Tea Distvie!s iu Assam, illus- 
trated by Ginpert’s Ne Superior Maps of China 
aud Assam, both beautifully engraved on ste el; anda 
Plan of the River aud Pot .f Cautun. The whole form- 
ing an interestiag and popular volume. 
By Rosertr Munir. Esq. 
Grattan and Grusert, 51, Paternoster Row. 


CHINESE OFFICIAL PA ERS. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 62. 
DIGEST OF THE DESPATCHES 
ON CHINA, lail before Parliameut, including 
the Papers of the 27th of March; with a connecting 
narrative and comments. 
James Rrosway. Piceadilly. Als¢ 
1, IS THE WAR WITH CHINA A JUST ONE? 
By H. H. Liyvsay, Esq. 
2. THE OPIUM QUE 
Esq. 4th Edition. 2s. 


Published this Day. in small 8vo. with a Map of the 

Chinese pa N Price 3s. 67. neatly bound in cloth, 

HE ENGLISH IN CHINA; 
Comprising a View of our past intercourse and 
present relations with that E mpire—a proposal for ex- 
tending and improving our ¢ ‘hina Tiaile, aud an ii agniry 
into the Justice and Policy of the present War. 
By Wittram Curuxe Youxa, Ese 

The writer's matter is valuable, collected from a 
great variety of sources, aud frequently curious or 
Pye His style is full, clear, and agreeable.”— 

Spectator. 

* We cordially commend this valuable little volume 
to public favour, for we have uot lately met with so much 
intormation within so narrow a compass.’’—Cunservative 
Journal. 

Sarr, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Is. 
STION. By Samuen Warren, 








This Day is Publisne : 
REFUTATION OF a TIE FIRST 
A REPORT OF THE CONSTABULARY FORCE 
COMMISSIONERS. Part IT. 
By the Rey. C. D. Brereton, A.M. 
Rector of Little Massiugham, Norfolk. 
Also, by the Same Author, 

A LETTER to the LORD-LIEUTENANT and MA 
GISTRATES of the COUNTY of NORFOLK, on the 
PROPOSED INNOVATION in the RURAL POLICE. 

Loudon: Stmpxkin, Marsuaun, and Co.; Cour Land 
and Nigutixeae, Southampton; and Gowrnxe, Swaff- 
ham, N rfolk. 








Just Published, Third E cition, Price 3s. 6d. ce 
IFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
3y Henry Grassror® Bers. Esq. 

**The material has been collected with much industry, 
and arranged with great spinit.’— Literary Gazette. 

Large 8yo. uniform with Byrou's Works, &c. in veat 

wrappers. s. d. 

KOCW'S HISTORY of LUKOVE .... 6 8 

BROWNING 8 HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS 

CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE ....... <<. =e 
In the Press, 

THIERRYS ne CONQUE>T. From the 
latest Paris Edit! 

The FAVOU RITE of NATURE. Fourth Edition. 

*,* Evegautly bound in cloth and iettered, Que Shil- 
ling ex'ra each, 

The First Volume of the Library, comprising Kock's 
Europe and Browning s Huguenots, bound iu cloth and 
lettered, Price 13s. is Ready 

Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 








OWER’S GEN iE r AL ATLAS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. containing Fi‘ty oue 

Maps, from the latest aud best Authorities. Price One 

Guinea coloured; and Sixteen Shillings plain ; half-bd, 
W.th a copious consulting Index. 

DOWER S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, coutaiving Thirty six Maps and a copious 
consu ting Index. Price 12s. coloured haif-bd. 

DOWER’S SHORTATLAS, couta ning Twelve Maps, 
for the Use of Younger Pupi's, with ae pious consulting 
Index. Price 5s. co:oured, aud 4s. pain, 

*,* Each of these Atlases coutaius one-third more 
Maps each Map co.tainiug mach more informatian than 


| istu be found in any others at the same price. 


London: W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Curner, Pater- 


no-ter Ro 


COLO? Ht, TORRE? SON BANK REFORM. | 
This Diary is Pabhi shed. Price 3s 


LETTER TO THOMAS TOOKE, 











A. Esq. on the SEPARATION of the BUSINESS | 
of the BANK of ENGLAND into a DEPARTMENT 
of ISSUE, and a DEPARTMENT of DEPOSIT aud | 
DISCOUNT; with a PLAN of BANK REFORM. | 
by R. Torrens, Eoq FORLS, 
Loxomin, Onme, Brown, Green, and Loxomans. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

An ESSAY on the CORN- TRADE, 4th Edit. 14 

An ESSAY on the PRODUCTION of WEAL' THI, 
Price 12s 

WAGES and COMB INATION, 3s. 

** Colonel Torrens, who sevecal ago wrote by far the 

blest pamphlet which has yet ap, eared upondtie Corn 
a ana Corn-trade, has ja t pul, ished ashort volume or 
poumphletonu * * oe aud Combina ius. Ia piving tothe 
wor d this acnte and ingenious publication, Colonel Tor 
reus hos conferred a real beaclit ou the working aud ma- 
nuacturing classes audtirough them. uthe community 
atlarge. Though it contains nothing particularly new in 
point of doctrine or ilustration, it subjects some received 
opinions to a more rigorous analysis than any through 
which they have yet passed, aud establishes ackuow- 
ledged principles on a surer Lasis of reasoning and de- 
At the same time, its language, though 
is 8) perspicuous as to be ge- 
'—Zimes. 





Muustration. 


tigidly strict and scientific, 
neraily intelligible.’ 











———______ 
HE EDINBURGH REvyI EW, 
No. 143, will be Published on Taurspay the oh 
ConTENTs. 
. Life and Writings of Sir Wa'ter Raleigh, 
2. Scrope ou Deer-Stalking—-The Highland Fo, rests, 
British and American Navies—James and Coo 
Walpole and Bolingbroke. per, 
The late Mrs. Boddingtou's Poems. 
Works of the Author of the Natural His 
Exthusiasm. History of 
7. Captain Osborne’s Cowt aud Camp of Runjeet 





~ 


OIA 808 


Singh. 
%. Present State and Conduct of Parties. 
Londou: Loyeman and Co. Ediuburgh; 

Brack. 


A. and ¢, 





DOYLE. 

HE DUBLIN UNIVE RSITY 

MAGAZINE, for Aprit, Price 25. 64, Coy. 
ratys: 1. Charles O'Malley the Trish Dravo m3 by 
Hairy Lorrequer 2. Our Por rait Gallery; No, Vil 
Martin Doyle, with an Etehing—3. Arasian, Py crsian, 
and Turkish Poetry—4. Recollections of a Portrait 
Painter; No. Vi—The V mir , Wor ider —§ 
Dramatic Poetry; Part I.- Voice of the Scason— 
Geothsemaue —Chlvary —The pte -—-7F. Bish Pp. Mant's 
History of the Church of Lreland—8. Law aud L; AAW Very 
—9. Dr. Wilde's Madeira and the Mediterraces 10 
The University Magazine, the Natinal Board, aud 
‘Robert Stewart of Broughshane ’~-11. Critical Ny. 
tices. 

Dablin: Wintiam Curry jun. and Co, Samurr, 

Hotpsworts, London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; 
Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


OCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. —The following 
WORKS are iu COURSE of PUBL Ic ATION at the 
‘iety’s Office, The Nambers of each Work appear at 
tls of a Mouth, Price 6d. each. 
I. POLITICAL SERIES. On the loth of each 
Month. 
2. GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICA. 
3. HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Vole, 
4. A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of MEDICINE, 
By the late Dr. Dartvare. 
‘59, Lincoin s Inn Fields, April 1. 


OCIETY FOR THE DIE FUSION 
KO OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.— The f llowing 
WORKS have been RECENTLY PUSLIS HIE D by this 
Sociviy. 

A TLISTORY OF SWITZ 
Vieusstux, Esq. With a Cclou 
Syo. boards. 

A TREATISE of the THEORY of — ATIONS, 

ay “the Rev. R. Mvapny, A.M. Price 4s 

‘3. A MANUAL FOR MECHANICS Ss ” INSTITU. 
TIONS. Price 5s. 

59, Lincoln's Iun Fields, April 1. 


TARTIN 





3. Buiwer's 














ERLAND. PyA, 
ve Map, Price 7s, 64, 





A NEW WORK BY THOMAS MIL LEI 
Author of “ Royston Gower,’ © Raral rp 
** Lady Jane Giey,”” wae of the Couuiry,” “A 
BY in the W oods,”” 
NIDEON Gl IL E Ss, THE ROPER. 
The First Part of this Work, Price Od. was Pubs 
lished on the 2oth of March, and will be contisted every 
Portuight, with aa Tlus iation on Steel, by BE. Leendert, 
aud oecesional Wveod-cuts, uutil complet & in Twenty 
four Parts. > 
London: Tlaywarp and Moore, 53, Paternoster Row, 
Sold by all I Booksell: ers aud Newsmen. 





Svo. Price 7 7s. Gd. 
HISTORY of the L re ERATURE 
of ANCIENT GREECE. (Vel. L. Poetry.) 
By K.O. Muiirr, 
Professor at Gott ngen. 
London: Batpwi. and Cranork, Pacernester Row, 
Also, Just Ready 
No. “fh of the LIBRARY OF 
LEDGE, cvataining an Analytical Index to the Fourth 
Volume of NATURAL PHILO-OPIiY, which Volume 
comprises the Tieatises of Chemistry, Butauy, Animal 
Physiology, aud Animal Mechanics. 


DE FOE’S MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER, 
In 1 vol. 5 cloth, 


"USEFUL KNOW: 











duote cimo, Price ds. i 


HE MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER; 

or a Military Jonrual of the Wars ia Ge:many 

and the Wars in England, trom the Year 1é- to the 

Yeur 1648; forcing Vol. 6 of The Noveis ani Miszel- 
laneous Works of Daniel De Foe.”’ 

*,* A Volume of this Work will be regularly pub- 
lisiied every mouth, until the whole is ¢ mp.eied ia] 
volumes, 

et ed: 
C hei 


Pr inte d by D. A. Tatnoys, fur Tuomas Tees, 
ie, Le on tou. 





el 


Siow Re visi at er the Li! raries, iu : yay with Twenty: 
one humerous Hus rations by R. W. Br , KA. 
RS. TROLLOP e's 3 “ WIDOW 
4 MARRIED,” 
A SEQUEL TO “WIDOW BARNABY.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PREFS. 
“© A most excellent sequel to sin low Barnaby.’ The 


ilastrations ave most admirably executed by ove of the 
—J ihn Buli. 


most ingenious aud hum¢ os ati sektaut. 

‘We look upon the * Widow Martie i as cue of the 
be t and truest portraits iu the whole rauge modern 
fiction.’ —Sun, 


“© Decidedly the most amusing of all Mrs. Trollope’s 
sturies.’ —Parthevon. 
This sparkling, amusing, and most instruc tive work 
stamps Mrs. Troilupe as a first rate aitiot ve ido alee 
literacure. The sketches by Bass ai *—Cale- 
donian Mercury. ea 
‘This capital continuation of ‘Wi low Barnaby’ 6 

lich in amusement aud drollery.’— Delta kventag Post. 
cs A Must biting, olservar it, and hamvrous wuk.”— 


capital. 


Aye 

Si Phe * Widow Manic 1’ displays a deep knowledge 
of human nature, it is the best product oa of this 
highly gifted writer.’— Dul/ in Evening Va wclet. 

Ilenny Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


Stuvect. 
——— 


Loudon: Printed by Josern C LAYTON, of No.7, Win a 
Court, Sand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel 
lingtoa Street, Straud, saTURDAY, 4th ars. 1840. 
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